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Felts For: 


Leather Board 
Straw Board 
Box Board 
Bristol Board 
Tissue 

Bond 

Writings 
Insulation Board 
Mulch Paper 
Straw Paper 
‘Wrappings 
Glassine 
Newsprint 
Cellucotton 
Wall Board 
Soda Pulp 
Sulphite Pulp 
Building Papers 
Asbestos Papers 
Cement Shingles 
Blotting 

Book 

Chip Board 
News Board 
Cover 

Kraft 

Ledger 

Manila 

Rope 

Ground Wood Pulp 
Binders Board 
Toweling 
Condenser Paper 
Bottle Cap Board 
Catalogue 
Envelope 
Container Board 
Hanging 
Coating Boards 
Coating Papers 
Tag Board 





THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


oJ PECIALIZATION 


Ours is a specialized business—that of making good 


paper machine felts. It is different from any other 
textile business in the world. 


Our designers, spinners, weavers, research chemists, 
finishers, are all specialists with years of sound ex~ 
perience in felt making. Some of them have followed 
their particular line of work for 25 years. 


Machinery, too, is special. Much of it is of our 


own design. 


Our resources and world-wide experience have led 


the paper industry to bring all manner of problems 


to us involving the use of felts. 


If you have an unusual machine condition which is 
bothering you, let us know about it. P erhaps we can 
help you. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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BELOIT EQUIPMENT 


WILL BE FOUND IN 
PRACTICALLY EVERY 
MILL ON THE COAST 
The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 


CHAIN DRYER DRIVES 
HIGH-SPEED SUPER SHAKES 
ENCLOSED HYPOID OR SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR DRIVES 
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ALOPONT 
Colo/s 





PRESENT THE UTMOST IN SPEED OF DISPERSION 














EVELOPED and manufactured 

by Du Pont, the colors com- 
prising the HALOPONT series are 
of signal importance for producing 
brilliant “whites” on all grades of 
bleached stock. They are recom- 
mended for coating, are highly satis- 
factory in alkaline filled sheets and 
will give superior results in super- 
calendered magazine and similar 


papers. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The HALOPONT Colors possess 
many exceptional properties. 

They are so finely divided physi- 
cally that they may be added dry to 
beater or chests. 

Only seven to ten minutes are re- 
quired for development to their full 
shades in the beater. 

They disperse almost instantly in 


REG. U.s. PAT. OFF- 














water, forming a perfect suspension 
which will not tend to settle over 
extended periods. 

Their fastness to light is excellent, 
they are fast to acid and fairly fast 
to chlorine and alkali. 

They show no graniting or bleed- 
ing. 

Careful chemical control during 
manufacture assures the user of uni- 
form products at all times. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


Wilmington, Delaware 


DYESTUFFS DIVISION 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R.I. New York, N. Y. Sam Francisco, Calif. 











HIGH DENSITY 
Vacuum THICKENER 

















The unit shown is one of several machines furnished prominent 
Pacific Coast Mill. Embodies all metal vat, rubber lined—five 
foot diameter drum type rubber covered KA2SMO drainage 
channels, winding wire and faces—stainless steel shredder, etc. 
Equipped with anti-friction bearings throughout. Write for 
complete details. 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


IMPROVED 
PAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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Japanese Extend 


British Columbia Timber’ 


Holdings 


Plan to Increase Shipments 
of Pulpwood Logs to Japan 


Already an important factor in the 
British Columbia pulp market by rea- 
son of its heavy purchases of pulp and 
news print during the past fifteen years, 
Japan has recently undertaken a new 
policy of safeguarding her supply of raw 
material by acquiring pulp wood in the 
form of standing timber on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands and Vancouver Island. 


Several years ago Japanese interests 
took over close to a billion feet of stand- 
ing timber on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, source of some of British Co- 
lumbia’s finest spruce. Most of the spruce 
being cut on the islands now is shipped 
to England in the form of airplane 
spruce or to the Powell River Company 
or the Pacific Mills, Ltd., at Ocean Falls 
for pulp and news print manufacturers. 
Very little of the Japanese-held timber 
has so far been cut. 


It is understood that the Japanese pol- 
icy is dictated by the knowledge that 
Japan must for a good many years de- 
pend on the Pacific Northwest for its 
supply of pulpwood, as the potential 
fields for exploitation in Manchoukuo 
and Saghalin Island and elsewhere in 
the Far East do not adapt themselves to 
early development. A few years ago 
Japanese buyers regarded themselves 
amply protected in this market, but re- 
cent developments have convinced them 
that the safest way is to acquire the 
standing timber itself so as to be inde- 
pendent of other timber consumers. 


The tendency in recent months on the 
part of large Canadian and American 
lumber and timber interests to buy large 
blocks of timber has gradually alienated 
many of the choice timber sections. This 
timber recently bought by such combi- 
nations as H. R. MacMillan Lumber Ex- 
port Company, Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Company, Victoria Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company and Green Point 
Logging Company is being used chiefly 
for the manufacture of lumber to be 
sold in the United Kingdom or other 
markets generally more profitable than 
the Japanese. Although this timber is 
primarily for lumber and not pulpwood, 
a certain proportion of it is spruce and 
hemlock and the usual form of disposal 
is to the Canadian pulp and paper mills. 
It is not available under ordinary cir- 
cumstances for export to Japan. 

Crown grant timber—that is to say, 
timber controlled directly by the federal 
government—is the only timber in Brit- 
ish Columbia that can be exported in 
the form of logs. In recent years much 
of the Crown grant timber has been ac- 
quired by large independent logging 
companies, and Japanese interests have 
been worried by this development since 
the present state of the market is such 
that only a relatively small amount of 


the cut from these areas will go to Ja- 
pan. In years to come, with all the 
Crown grant timber used for other pur- 
poses or withheld from the market, Ja- 
pan would be unable to import logs from 
British Columbia in any quantity. 


Realization of this prospect has led to 
additional purchases of standing timber 
in British Columbia by Japanese inter- 
ests. Most recent purchase was of 600,- 
000 board feet through Ryan, Hibber- 
son Timber Company of Victoria. The 
timber, located near Port McNeil, close 
to the north end of Vancouver Island, 
was previously the property of F. W. 
Olin of East Alton, Illinois, owner of 
the Winchester Arms Company and 
Western Cartridge Company, and was 
Crown granted. Purchase price was ap- 
proximately $500,000. 


A British Columbia company to be 
known as the McNeill Trading Company 
was formed at Victoria to negotiate the 
deal and hold the timber, which is most- 
ly hemlock, spruce, balsam and cedar. 
The company is controlled by the Nip- 
pon Soda Company, operating in Ni- 
chome, Olemachi, Kaujimachi, Ku and 
Tokio. The B. C. company was incor- 
porated on June 2, the Nippon Soda 
Company being allotted 4,600 of the to- 
tal 5,500 shares, each representing 
$1000. 


The directors of the company are: J. 
H. Lawson, Vancouver lawyer associated 
for some years with Powell River Com- 
pany; Col. Nelson Spencer, Vancouver 
logging operator and tugboat owner; 
Shoyo Fukakawa, Vancouver; Shuhei 
Kishi and Tomoyoshi Kamio, both of 
Tokio. 


Although at the time the deal was an- 
nounced it was stated that the new own- 
ers might build a mill at Port McNeill, 
but Col. Spencer says this is unlikely. 

“No definite plans for development of 
the timber have been made yet,” said 
Col. Spencer, “but it is probable that 
the logs will be exported to Japan direct 
without any milling on this side of the 
Pacific. A large percentage of the tim- 
ber will probably be converted into pulp- 
wood, and the rest will go into Japanese 
sawmills and used for a variety of pur- 
poses.” 

Another Vancouver Island timber deal 
was negotiated a few days ago by K. 
Kagepsu, Japanese logging operator who 
has been running a camp at Fanny Bay. 
He has acquired about 200,000,000 feet 
of timber two miles below Cowichan ' 
Lake, some from the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the rest from the Tisdale 
interests of Cowichan. Kagepsu_ will 
build six miles of railroad and ship his 
logs to Cowichan Bay on the Esquimalt 
& Nanaimo Railway. The logs will be 
sold on the open market. 
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West Coast Interests 
Announce Florida Mill 


It was announced July 12th that Fer- 
nandina Pulp and Paper Company had 
been organized by interests associated 
with Rainier Pulp & Paper Company, 
Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper Company 
and Olympic Forest Products Company 
and that construction of a 180-ton mill 


costing approximately $6,000,000 for the 
manufacture of wood pulp from South- 
ern pine would be started in Fernandina, 
Florida, immediately. It is expected that 
the mill will be completed so that opera- 
tions can commence about August 1, 
1938. 


WwW 


McMaster Heads 
Nootka Wood Products, Ltd. 


After nearly a year’s retirement from 
the pulp and paper industry, A. E. Mc- 
Master has returned to the field as man- 
aging director of Nootka Wood Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., organized early this year by 
the late George Whalen, who died sud- 


denly a few weeks ago in Vancouver, 
Cc 


Mr. McMaster, who has been engaged 
in industrial relations work in Vancou- 
ver during the past eight months, wel- 
comes the opportunity of again becom- 
ing a factor in British Columbia forest 
industries. 


While Nootka Wood Products, Ltd., 
is so far only a lumber organization, 
with extensive timber limits on the west 
coast of Vancouver Island and a large 
sawmill under construction, the ultimate 
objective is understood to be the manu- 
facture of pulp and possibly paper. The 
enterprise is financed by powerful British 
capitalists who have extensive timber 
holdings in British Columbia. 

Mr. McMaster is busy this month ac- 


quainting himself with his new job. He 
has made a flight to Nootka Sound to 
make a personal inspection of the prop- 
erty, and he has engaged a sawmill ex- 
pert to make a thorough survey of the 
whole situation. 

More detailed plans of the company 
will be announced by Mr. McMaster fol- 
lowing completion of this survey. 

By coincidence Mr. McMaster first 
came to the Pacific coast pulp industry 
with the Whalens. Prior to that he had 
been with the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the Canadian Manufacturers Association 
and the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, where he met the late James H. 
Whalen, who with his brothers were lay- 
ing plans to invade the B. C. pulp field. 


Mr. McMaster, however, did not re- 
main long with the Whalen Pulp & Pa- 
per Mills, which since then have been 
taken over by British Columbia Pulp & 
Paper Company. He joined the Powell 
River Company in 1921 and soon after- 
wards was made general manager. 


WwW 


Bell-Irving Elected 


Vice-President of Powell River 
Directors Visit Mill 


All officers and directors of Powell 
River Company were re-elected at the 
annual meeting held in Vancouver, B. 
C., in June. 

The only change was the election of 
R.. Bell-Irving as vice-president. For- 
merly resident manager at the mill, Mr. 
Bell-Irving had been assistant to the 
general manager in recent years, but 
since the resignation of A. E. McMaster 
the position of general manager has 
been vacant. 

Chief executive duties are now divided 
between Harold Foley, executive vice- 
president, and Mr. Bell-Irving. 

Directors of Powell River Company 
paid a recent visit to Powell River fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of the com- 
pany in Vancouver, B. C. 


The party included President S. D. 
Brooks, executive vice-president Harold 


S. Foley, Lester Foley, J. S. Foley, Paul 


S. Brooks, Harry K. Brooks, Edward 
Brooks and R. H. Scanlon. 

The group made a general tour of the 
big mill and observed the progress be- 
ing made in the erection of the new 
building to house a Kamyr machine for 
handling pulp for export, marking a 
radical departure in Powell River’s pro- 


duction policy. 


The directors renewed old friendships 


at the paper town and took a hand in 
opening the Powell River baseball season, 


J. S. Foley umpiring while Harold Foley 
went to bat against Resident Manager D. 
A. Evans’ pitching, with Robert Scanlon 


behind the bat. 


Pacific Mills To 
Increase Power 


Additional power development a 
Ocean Falls is to be provided by Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., British Columbia's second 
largest news print producer, during the 
present year. 

Details of the project are still unde. 
cided, but the company is anxious to 
safeguard its power so as to prevent a 
recurrence of frequent shutdowns owing 
to deficient water supply. 

The company’s own engineers are 
looking into the question and it is hoped 
that the additional development will be 
through expansion of hydro-electric fa. 
cilities. If not, a steam unit will have 
to be added. 

“Our primary objective is to insure a 
steady flow of power the year round,” ex. 
plained John H. Young, manager. “The 
present condition of the market makes 
shutdowns costly and the rainfall during 
the past two or three years has been so 
light that we have been forced to cur- 
tail operations for no reason other than 
that the water supplv was inadequate. 
We hope to remedy that condition by 
new hydro-electric or steam installation. 
But it will be a month before our plans 
are finalized.” 

Meanwhile the company is going 
ahead with construction of its big ware. 
house and dock at Ocean Falls, to cost 
about $200,000. Mackenzie Barge & 
Derrick Company of Vancouver has 
completed the driving of piles for the 
pier, and it is expected that the whole 
job will be finished by early September. 

One of the reasons for making altera- 
tions and additions to the wharf at the 
warehouse is to make it possible for 
cargo ships to dock head-on without 
having to swing around broadside—often 
a difficult maneuver owing to the strong 
winds prevalent at Ocean Falls. 


Powell River Construction 
To Be Finished in September 


Officials of Powell River Company ex- 
pect that their 120-inch Kamyr machine 
for handling wet pulp for export, chief- 
ly to Japan, will be ready for operation 
some time in September. 

The frame of the building which is 
to house the machine and provide addi- 
tional space for other equipment that 
may be added later is now erected, and 
the machine is being assembled. 

At first the production of the Kamyr 
machine will be limited to about 30 to 
40 tons, although 100 tons is the even- 
tual output planned when all equipment 
has been installed. 

Plans have been prepared for the ul- 
timate installation of an air dryer and 
additional digester and screen to bring 
the plant to full capacity. 

The building now under construction 
is a 60-foot by 240-foot structure wit 
brick walls and concrete floor. It is de- 
signed for ultimate enlargement to 120 
feet by 240 feet. Storage capacity of 
the present building is 1000 tons of 
baled sulphite. A 33-inch wood stave 
tank, 30 feet high, will serve as a stock 
chest for the machine. 


Brown Company 
Reports Profit 


The Brown Company and subsidiaries 
report for the twenty-four weeks to May 
15 a balance of $567,736, compared with 
a deficit of $757,691 last year. 
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Cavin, Marshall and Barr 
Form Engineering Firm 


HE consulting engineering firm of 

Cavin, Marshall and Barr was re- 

cently organized with temporary of- 
fices in the Puget Sound National Bank 
Building in Tacoma. 

Members of the new firm are Harold 
D. Cavin, Harry L. Marshall and Charles 
M. Barr. The three are engineers ex- 
perienced in the design, construction and 
operation of Pacific Coast pulp mills. 

‘Tt is the purpose of our organiza- 
tion,” said Mr. Cavin, “to offer West 
Coast enginering and operating experi- 
ence to the pulp and paper industry on 
the Pacific Coast, plus the local personal 
contact with executives and operating 
men which is so essential to the success- 
ful completion of engineering and con- 
struction work. We offer the industry 
on the Pacific Coast modern, up-to-date 
mill design and construction combined 
with economy in both construction and 
operation.” 

Mr. Cavin, who has resigned as resi- 
dent engineer for the St. Regis Kraft 
Company, to form the new engineering 
firm, first entered the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in 1928, when he became field 
engineer during the construction of the 
St. Regis Kraft Company’s mill in Ta- 
coma. He remained there for a period 
of nine months after the original con- 
struction was completed, leaving in 1929 
to became field engineer during the con- 
struction of the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Company’s bleached  sulphite 
pulp mill at Everett, Washington, now 
the Soundview Pulp Company. 

Upon completion of the Everett mill 
Mr. Cavin remained as plant engineer 
during the administrations of both Pu- 


HAROLD D. CAVIN 


get Sound Pulp & Timber Company and 
the Soundview Pulp Company, leaving 
in May, 1936, to become resident engi- 
neer in charge of reconstructing the St. 
Regis Kraft Company mill in Tacoma. 

From 1919 until 1923 Mr. Cavin was 
field engineer for the Port and Harbor 
Division of the Port of Tacoma, and 
afterward was for three years construc- 
tion engineer for the City of Tacoma. 
He was at Everett from the time the first 
pile was driven and remained through 
most of the development which involved 
the additions to the filter plant, the add- 
ing of number six digester, installation 
of the Chemipulp system, installation of 
additions to the bleach plant, remodel- 
ling of the breakdown mill and the re- 
designing of the pulp baling system. 

In all his work at Everett Mr. Cavin 
was closely associated with G. J. Arm- 
bruster, general superintendent, and he 
gained an intimate knowledge of pulp 
mill operations. 


Harry L. Marshall is a 1926 graduate 
from the University of Washington in 
structural engineering. Following his 
graduation he was associated with the 
Wallace Bridge and Structural Steel 
Company in Seattle and Portland, the 
Hofius Steel and Equipment Company 
of Seattle and later with the Isaacson 
Iron Works in Seattle, where, as struc- 
tural engineer, he worked on the struc- 
tural design of the Grays Harbor Pulp 
& Paper Company, of the Olympic For- 
est Products Company and of the Sound- 
view Pulp Company mills. 


For the past two years he has been 
with the Soundview Pulp Company dur- 
ing which time three additions have been 


HARRY L. MARSHALL 


made to the mill. On the last two addi- 
tions Mr. Marshall served as assistant 
to J. H. McCarthy, resident engineer, 
having charge of the office design work. 


Charles M. Barr is a 1919 graduate 
from Pennsylvania State College in civil 
engineering. He entered the employ of 
the McClintic-Marshall Company, first 
taking their course in structural design 
and estimating. Later he did architec- 
tural and structural enginering work in 
Florida. 


For the past ten years Mr. Barr has 
been with the Isaacson Iron Works in Se- 
attle in charge of strjictural steel design. 
In this capacity he assisted Mr. Mar- 
shall in the steel design for the last two 
Soundview additions. 


Mr. Barr had had considerable ex- 
perience in other structural work includ- 
ing work on the design of the new De- 
ception Pass bridge for the State of 
Washington. Both Mr. Marshall and 
Mr. Barr designed the structural steel 
portion of the large conveyor at the 
Grand Coulee dam which is over 1% 
miles long. Besides structural steel de- 
sign both Mr. Marshall and Mr. Barr 
have done a large amount of structural 
designing in wood and concrete. 


The temporary office of Cavin, Mar- 
shall and Barr in the Puget Sound Na- 
tional Bank Building in Tacoma will 
shortly be moved to the site of the new 
Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Company 
unbleached sulphite pulp mill in Bel- 
lingham and will remain there during the 
seven months construction period. Later 
on the firm will establish permanent of- 
fices in Seattle. 


CHARLES M. BARR 
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B. C. Pulp Planning 
Further Expansion 


Definitely committed to a policy of 
concentrating on rayon pulp production, 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany is going ahead with an expansion 
program that will result in more than 
doubling the productive capacity of its 
two plants at Port Alice and Woodfibre. 

It is understood that English capital 
has been obtained to assist in the financ- 
ing. Close to $1,000,000 is involved in 
the plans now being put into execution, 
most of the money being spent in install- 
ing equipment for the production of 
bleached sulphite pulp. 

Capacity of the mill at Port Alice, now 
about 130 tons, will be brought up to ap- 
proximately 300 tons. The mill at Wood- 
bre is now turning out about 120 tons 
daily, and this will be advanced to 300 
tons, too, although probably not until 
the Port Alice mill is operating on the 
new basis. 

Ultimate objective at Port Alice, com- 
pany officials explain, is a perpetual ro- 
tating timber supply. The company is 
operating a logging camp on its own 
timber about five miles up Quatsino 
Sound from the mill. At the present 
rate of cutting this timber will last about 
ten years, but an area logged off earlier 
is now covered with new growth and it 
is believed that with a mill operating on 
a 300-ton basis, this tract will be sufficient 
to maintain a steady supply of pulp- 
wood. The company will probably con- 
tinue to purchase a certain amount of 
pulpwood from independent contractors. 
Average monthly log cut is 4,000,000 
feet. 

About 150 men are working in the 
woods for the Port Alice mill, with trucks 
and a cold deck layout. Logs are towed 
from the tidewater booming grounds to 
the mill, where they are cut into desired 
lengths, split and barked by a fast-work- 
ing crew of Chinese and Japanese and 
then moved by conveyor to the chipping 
plant. 

Directors of British Columbia Pulp & 
Paper Company, including President 
Lawrence Killam, W. H. Malkin, Cecil 
Killam, George Kidd and R. C. Buchanan 
and Secretary Oscar Jorgenson, recently 
visited the plant to give their approval 
to construction work now under way. 
The mill was also included in a recent 
tour of industrial plants by the Vancou- 
ver Board of Trade, which picked up the 
directors and brought them back to Van- 
couver on a specially chartered steam- 
ship. 

The company is already producing 
bleached pulp, but the refining process 
has not been developed to the same ex- 
tent as is aimed at under the new pro- 
gram. Most of the pulp is now being 
shipped to the Middle West, where it is 
converted into writing, bond, book and 
tissue papers. Japanese mills buy the 
pulp, bleach it further and make rayon 
pulp. B. C. Pulp & Paper Company 
plan to carry out that process here and 
ship the rayon pulp to Japan in com- 
leted form. The company will probably 
continue to produce some book and tis- 
sue paper pulp, but rayon pulp will be 
the major product. 


Owing to the necessity of a much 


The principal points in this 
story concerning the planned ex- 
pansion of the British Columbia 
Pulp and Paper Company’s Port 
Alice and Woodfibre sulphite 
pulp mills appeared in British 
Columbia newspapers late in 
June, and are considered to have 
come from reliable sources. 


Lawrence Killam, president of 
the British Columbia Pulp and 
Paper Company, declined to af- 
firm or deny the newspaper re- 
ports. 


closer inspection and testing of pulp un- 
der the rayon processes, B. C. Pulp is 
installing one of the most complete con- 
trol laboratories on the Pacific coast. The 
new quarters will comprise five spacious 
rooms to be occupied by a staff of eight- 
een, instead of the seven now employed. 
Several of the junior chemists are being 
recruited from the University of British 
Columbia. 

Hogged fuel, brought from the AI- 
berni Canal on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island, and fuel oil are used at 
Port Alice. The hogged fuel is brought 
up the coast in barges converted from 
old sailing ships of the Alaska Packers 
fleet and operated by the Island Barge 
& Towing Company of Victoria. Sul- 
phur used in the manufacture of acid is 
from Texas, and interest is now being 
shown in the development of sulphur de- 
posits on the Ecstall River, forty miles 
northeast of Prince Rupert. The lime- 
stone is obtained from the company’s 
own quarries on Quatsino Sound. Lime 
used in the manufacture of bleach liquor 
comes from Blubber Bay on the west 
coast of British Columbia, and the chlor- 
ine used in the same process is imported 
from an electrochemical company in Ta- 
coma. 


California Container 
Expanding Plant 


Approximately $200,000 is being spent 
this summer by the California Container 
Corporation, Emeryville, Calif. in the 
construction of a big storage and manu. 
facturing addition to its plant which is 
engaged in the manufacture of corty. 
gated packing cases from southern kraft. 
New and modern machinery is being in. 
stalled to increase the firm’s capacity, 


Pomona News 


Installation of the new type hood 
made by the J. C. Ross Engineering Com. 
pany at the California Fruit Wrapping 
Mills of Pomona, Calif., was completed 
over the week-end of Fourth of July, 
according to Chas. G. Frampton, super. 
intendent of the plant. A representative 
of the J. C. Ross Engineering Company 
went to Pomona to complete the work. 

The rubber covered suction press for 
number one machine, Yankee type, will 
be installed late in the summer. 


Roy Kelley 
Visits Coast Plants 


Roy H. Kelley, paper mill superin- 
tendent of the Marathon Paper Mills 
Company, Rothschild, Wisconsin, to- 
gether with Mrs. Kelley, recently visited 
a number of pulp and paper mills on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Harry M. Lord Passes 
At New Westminster 


Harry M. Lord, §secretary-treasurer 
and purchasing agent for the Westmin- 
ster Paper Company of New Westmin- 
ster, B. C., died at his home in that city 
on June 27th at the age of 69. Mr. Lord 
had suffered ill health for several 
months. A rest in California appeared 
to bring about recovery which proved 
but temporary. 

Mr. Lord had lived in New Westmin- 
ster for fifteen years being one of the 
founders, with E. M. Herb, of the West- 
minster Paper Company and contribut- 
ing in a large measure to its success. 

He was active in community affairs 
being a past president of the New West- 
minster Kiwanis Club. He was a mem- 
ber of the Elks. 

Surviving are Mrs. Lord, a son, Her- 
bert Lord of Madison, Wisconsin; and 
a daughter, Mrs. F. T. Middleton of 
Glendale, California. 
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Pacific Coast Bleached Sulphite 


Capacity Exceeds 


The daily rated capacity of Pacific 
Coast bleached sulphite pulp miils on 
the American side exceeds by 23 per 
cent the total daily rated capacity of 
all Canadian bleached sulphite pulp 
mills, including those in British Colum- 
ia. 

American Pacific Coast capacity is 1,- 
820 tons per day. The daily rated ca- 
pacity for all Canadian bleached sul- 
phite pulp mills is 1,475 tons. The 


All of Canada 


Pacific Coast American capacity &€ 
ceeds the Canadian by 345 tons per day 
or 23.3 per cent. 

When the Lake Sulphite Pulp Com- 
pany, Limited, completes its mill at R 
Rock, near Nipigon, Ontario, the 
adian capacity will be raised 200 tons t 
1,675 tons per day, 145 tons less than 
the American Pacific Coast capacity, 
which will then exceed all Canadian by 
8.6 per cent. 
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Pacific Mills 


Earnings Rise 


The report of Pacific Mills, Limited, 

with its mill at Ocean Falls, British Co- 
lumbia and its converting plant at Van- 
couver, for the fiscal year ending April 
30th, 1937 shows a net profit nearly 
double that for the preceding fiscal 
ear. 
: In his report to shareholders, dated 
June 25th, A. B. Martin, president of 
Pacific Mills, Limited, makes the follow- 
ing statement: 


“Operations for the year, after all 
charges for depreciation, depletion, in- 
terest and income taxes, resulted in a net 
profit of $576,657.70, equivalent to $6.09 
per share on the outstanding ordinary 
stock after providing for the dividend 
of $6.00 per share on the preference 
stock. In the preceding fiscal year the 
net profit amounted to $294,712.22, 
equivalent to $2.33 per share on the out- 
standing ordinary stock, after provision 
for dividends on the preference shares. 

“Regular dividends amounting to 
$119,934.00 were declared on the pref- 
erence stock during the year and on 
April 4, 1937, a dividend of $2.00 per 
share, amounting to $150,000.00 was de- 
clared on the ordinary stock payable 
May Ist. After giving effect to these 
dividends and absorbing net surplus 
charges of $15,411.82, earned surplus 
showed a net increase of $291,311.88 for 
the year. 

“The Company redeemed on February 
1, 1937, the balance of the outstanding 
Guaranteed 6% Mortgage Bonds due 
1945, amounting to $714,000.00, such 
redemption being financed by a bank 
loan of $750,000.00, payable $150,000.00 
annually over a period of five years, an- 
nual interest rate 3%. 

“The increase in earnings this year 
is mainly attributable to an increase of 
approximately 16% in sales tonnage 
volume, combined with operating econo- 
mies effected by recent plant improve- 
ments, together with a reduction in in- 


terest charges as a result of the redemp- 
tion of the Company’s mortgage bonds. 
The price of news print for the calen- 
dar year 1937, delivered Pacific Coast 
ports, is $42.50 per ton, or an increase 
of $1.50 per ton over the previous year. 
The principal Eastern Canadian mills 
have announced a price of $50.00 per 
ton for the first six months of 1938, 
but there has been no general announce: 
ment of Pacific Coast prices and will 
probably not be until the Fall, as has 
been the custom. In view of rapidly 
increasing costs of materials, manufac- 
turing and transportation, this increased 
price, in our opinion, is fully justified. 

“In regard to the Company’s dividend 
policy, the directors deem it advisable to 
retain a substantial part of earnings for 
serial note retirement, necessary plant 
improvements and additions and addi- 
tional working capital to finance increas- 
ed inventories and receivables resulting 
from a general expansion of the Com- 
pany’s volume of business. Approxi- 
mately $620,000.00 was expended during 
the year on plant additions and improve- 
ments in order to effect operating effi- 
ciencies and economies and it is neces- 
sary that substantially in excess of this 
amount be so expended during the forth- 
coming fiscal year.” 


As of April 30ch, 1937 Pacific Mills, 
Limited has current assets of $2,602,- 
830.83 against current liabilities of $1,- 
000,750.40, a ratio of 2.6 to 1. 


Current assets consisted of cash, $434,- 
260.31; accounts receivable $573,191.46; 
and inventories valued at cost or market, 
whichever was lower, of $1,595,379.05. 


Current liabilities consisted of $370,- 
878.66 in accounts payable; $150,000 for 
serial notes payable to bank maturing 
prior to April 30th, 1938; $200,448.30 in 
dividends payable; and, $279,423.44 as 
a reserve for Dominion and Provincial 
taxes. 


As of April 30th, total assets were 
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$17,826,050.11 while total liabilities aside 
from capital stock and earned surplus. 
were $1,600,750.40. Earned surplus stood 
at $6,726,399.71, an increase of $291,- 
311.88 over the total April 30th, 1936. 

Capital stock, issued and fully paid as 
of April 30th, 1937, stood at $9,498,- 
900.00, consisting of 19,989 shares of 6 
per cent cumulative preference stock, 
$100 each; and, 75,000 ordinary shares 
of $100 each. 

The summary of profit and loss and 
surplus account for the year ending 
April 30th, 1937, shows a gross profit 
before depreciation, depletion, interest on 
bonds and on serial notes and dominion 
and Provincial taxes of $1,486,097.70. 
Depreciation amounted to $631,984.86; 
depletion totalled $10,742.23; interest on 
bonds and serial notes payable incurred 
to retire bonds of $38,712.91; provision 
for Dominion and Provincial income 
taxes of $228,000.00. 

Officers of Pacific Mills, Limited are: 
Louis Bloch, chairman of the board; A. 
B. Martin, president; George P. Berkey, 
vice-president; Youngman, vice- 
president; J. D. Zellerbach, vice-presi- 
dent; J. A. Young, vice-president and 
treasurer; and, J. H. Lawson, secretary. 


The following men are directors of 
Pacific Mills, Limited: George P. Ber- 
key, Louis Bloch, C. A. Cotterell, Mayne 
D. Hamilton, J. H. Lawson, A. B. Mar- 
tin, W. E. Wintemute, J. A. Young and 
F. N. Youngman. 


Rayon Report 
Available This Month 


The formal report, tentatively titled, 
“Economic Possibilities for Rayon Pro- 
duction in the Columbia River Area,” is 
expected to be released by the War De- 
partment late in July. A nominal charge 
will be made for copies of the report. 

A preliminary summary of this report, 
which was prepared by W. C. McIndoe, 
industrial chemist in the Office of the 
Division Engineer, North Pacific Divi- 
sion, 523 Pittock Block, Portland, Ore- 
gon, was published in the April number 
of PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY. 

Copies will be available at the Office 
of the Division Engineer in Portland. 


The new roofing plant of the United States Gypsum Company at Southgate (Los Angeles), as it appeared 
early in July » » » Construction will be completed shortly. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRYy 


Columbia River's 
Interesting Bleach Plant 


FTER many years of operation on 
unbleached pulp produced in their 
Vancouver, Washington, mill, the 

Columbia River Paper Company is now 
turning out a large variety of bleached 
papers, the result of recent complerion 
of a new bleach plant. 

Innovations in design of the new unit 
mark it as unique in the realm of bleach- 
ing on the Coast, and make it of par- 
ticular interest to the industry. 

A number of advanced ideas have been 
incorporated by Nils G. Teren, vice 
president and manager, who laid out the 
plant in theory and specification, with 
certain helpful suggestions from Tom 
Moffitt and the Hooker Electrochemical! 
Co. Among these are the design and 
lining of the bellmers, the use of un- 
settled bleach liquor, and washing of the 
pulp after the rifflers instead of before. 

Ample water for the plant is provided 
by a well drilled directly beneath the 
building. With a pump powered by a 
100-h.p. General Electric motor, it sup- 
plies 2,000 gal. per min. of crystal clear 
water, eminently suitable for the bleach- 
ing process. 


Unbleached sulphite stock supply is 
maintained in a storage chest just out- 
side the building, from where it is 
pumped into the feed lines. Here it is 
mixed with white water and pumped to 
the Oliver filter at the top of the build- 
ing. It is discharged from the filter at 
9.2 per cent consistency, going to a shred 
der which breaks it up and dumps it on 
a white rubber belt conveyor extending 
to the bellmers. Water from the filter 
leg is returned to the white water tank. 


There are two double bellmers of Ger- 
man type, constructed of concrete. In 
accordance with the modern trend of in- 
dustry, these are “streamlined” so as to 
offer the least possible resistance to the 
flow of stock. They are squat, only eight 
feet deep, and have no sharp edges or 
corners. All corners are rounded, and 
curves are as sweeping as space permits. 


The bellmers are not tile lined, as is 
the usual practice, but are surfaced with 
a new rubber paint, to reduce friction. 

Automatic control of bellmer tempera- 
ture is maintained by the use of two 
Taylor Fulscope recording temperature 
controllers. When these are set at the 
desired temperature, usually 10) deg. F. 
at the Vancouver plant, the instruments 
control steam valves so that constant 
temperature is maintained throughout the 
process. 

A third bellmer of similar type is to be 
installed shortly, to make possible greater 
bleaching capacity when desired. 

Each bellmer has a capacity of eight 
tons of pulp at eight per cent consistency. 
According to present practice, each 
charge now is from six to six and one- 
quarter tons at nine per cent. 

When bleached, the pulp is dumped 
from the bellmers into the dump chest. 
For continual agitation this chest, as 
well as the two bleached stock wash 
chests, are equipped with single bellmer 
engines. The one dump chest, 12 feet 
deep, serves both bellmers. In it the 
pulp is agitated at lower consistency, 
about four per cent. 

Instead of now going to the washer, 
the pulp is pumped direct to the riffler 


head box and through six channels of 
rifflers. It comes off the rifflers at 39 
per cent, which is standard practice, and 
goes direct to the Oliver-Young washer, 
from which it is dumped to the two 
bleached stock wash chests, ready to be 
sent to the beaters. 

This washer, with screen 6 feet in di. 
ameter with 12-foot face, is the largest 
and the only one of its size ever made. 
It has a large hydraulic capacity, a prim. 
ary requirement in Mr. Teren’s bleaching 
plan, in which the pulp is washed at .30 
per cent consistency or less, instead of 
the usual one per cent. 


The machine is built to handle 150 
tons per day when required, but at 
present is running about 70 tons. At 
this production it turns from one to three 
r.p.m., and handles 4500 gal. per min. 
With a change of gear so as to operate 
from four to 12 r.p.m., it would handle 
9000 g.p.m. and produce 150 tons per 
24-hr. day at the same consistency. The 
real rating of the washer is liquid capac- 
ity, however, rather than tons, since 
tonnage depends entirely on the liquid 
capacity of the unit, and the consistency 
of the pulp. 

On this machine the doctor does not 
touch the wire, a Hydrair discharge be- 
ing provided. The pulp sheet, % to 
Y4-in. thick, is lifted by a water jet 
shooting up under the doctor. No wire 
cleaning spray is necessary. 

The water discharges to the bleached 
stock wash chests below, from which it 
is drawn to the beaters by a pump con- 
trolled from the beater room. Tests of 
pulp from the washer made early in the 


The New Bleach Plant at the Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, Washington. 
e 





operation of the plant showed a wash- 
ing efficiency of 98.5 per cent, and later 
adjustments are said to have improved 


this figure. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the new plane is the use of unsettled 
bleach liquor, which many operators did 
not believe could be successfully used. 
At Vancouver they have done so with 

ked success. 

oo shell lime is slacked in a slack- 
ing tank with turbine agitator, and is 
then pumped to the lime screen. This 
is non-corrosive metal screen of excep- 
tionally fine mesh, 170 mesh, down 
which the solution flows at an angle of 
about 60 deg. Rejected lime is passed 
to a sand screen and back to the lime 
screen until all the lime is obtained. 

It is then passed to the dilution tank. 
By the use of this screen, constructed 
by the company at the plant, and by 
careful control of consistency, it is pos- 
sible to use the unsettled liquor. ‘This 
is a new practice on the Coast; this is, 


Agitation of the four bleach 
liquor tanks is accomplished by 
the 3-h.p. Westinghouse motors 
driving turbine agitators through 
Link-Belt speed reducers, shown 
in the top photograph. In the 
background is the 170-mesh lime 


screen. 


In the center, the three single 
bellmer engines, on the left, cir- 
culate the pulp in the dump chest 
and the bleached stock wash 
tanks at a consistency of four per 
cent. On the right are the pumps 
and lines which carry stock from 
the dump chest to the riffler head 
box, and from wash tanks to 
storage chest. 


At the bottom, right, is shown the 
large Oliver-Young washer. 


Below, two Taylor Fulscope re- 
cording temperature controllers 
control the temperature of the 
stock in the bellmers, maintain- 
ing a predetermined temperature. 
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in fact, the first plant in the West with- 
out settling tanks. 

The lime goes into the diluting tank 
at .60 per cent consistency, and is diluted 
here to .33 per cent. It is continually 
agitated by turbine agitators, driven by 
3 h.p. Westinghouse motors through 
speed reducers. Each liquor tank, hold- 
ing 12,200 gal., is similarly equipped. 

In the next tank the lime is chlorin- 
ated at 40 gr. per litre, with continual 
agitation, and then pumped to the bleach 
liquor storage tank. When needed, it 
goes to the measuring tank on a level 
above the bellmers, from which each 
charge is taken. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


W. E. Foren, superintendent of the 
paper plant, is utilizing the pulp from 
the bleach plant, which is supervised by 
sulphite superintendent T. H. Grant, 
to make a number of new Columbia River 
Paper Company products. These include 
sulphite bond paper, drug bond, en- 
velope paper, bleached meat wrap, and 
various types of other bleached products 
such as napkins, etc. Variety of produc- 
tion in the mill has been greatly in- 
creased. 

The bleach plant has been in opera- 
tion less than six months, but even this 
early in the game the mill is making an 
exceptionally clean sheet—the real test of 
bleach plant design. 


vW 


Everett Starts 


West Tacoma Mill 


The West Tacoma paper mill of the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Company was 
scheduled to begin operating around 
July 15th, according to an announce- 
ment by W. J. Pilz, vice-president and 
general manager. The plant has not op- 
erated since it was purchased several 
years ago from the old Cascade Paper 
Company. 

One paper machine will operate at 
present, producing 35 tons per day of 
book and writing papers, the same as are 
produced by the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Company’s mill at Everett, Washington. 


Before resuming operations the mill 
has been completely rebuilt with the ex- 
ception of the 152-inch Pusey & Jones 
paper machine, which was installed in 
1927. 


Actually the West Tacoma plant is a 
new mill, completely modern with new 
equipment of the latest and most efh- 
cient type. Almost none of the former 
equipment remains but the two paper 
machines. 

The old soda pulp mill was dismantled 
and the building turned into a modern 
de-inking plant. Soda pulp is being 
shipped by rail from Everett where pro- 
duction has been increased approximately 
10 tons per day. 

Buildings have all been improved, the 
construction work being done by the 
Austin Company of Seattle. Machine 
room roof was raised six feet and a 
hood and monitor skylight installed over 
the one paper machine. A new roof with 
six skylights was constructed over the 
beater room. 

A new chemical building 51x70 feet, 
three stories high, was constructed. The 
ground floor wil! be used for 750 tons of 
clay storage, the second floor for storing 
chemicals in soiution, and the top floor 
will be used for mixing size, etc. Clay 
will be handled in bulk. 

The de-inking plant is of the latest 
Shartle type employing the famous 
Shartle Tug Boat Annie for de-fibering 
and the Shartle de-inking system. Shartle 
screens were installed ahead of Sumner 
washers in the de-inking system. 

aste paper stock is cooked, screened, 
washed, de-inked, washed again bleached 
in three concrete chests, screened again, 
washed again and sent to storage. 

Five new E. D. Jones beaters and one 
new Jones jordan were installed, to- 


gether with two new Bird 3-A paper ma- 
chines constructed of brass. 

No iron comes in contact with the 
stock at any point in the mill system, all 
materials being non-ferrous to prevent 
rust and scale contaminating the stock. 

All piping was replaced with wood and 
brass. Everett’s idea was to provide the 
cleanest stock possible. 

Approximately fifteen new pumps 
were installed of both the centrifugal 
and vacuum types. 

Eletcrical wiring was all replaced. The 
new wiring is for 440 volts while the old 
was for 2300 volts. A new railroad sid- 
ing was constructed to facilitate ship- 
ping both in and out of the West Ta- 
coma mill. 

Careful attention was paid to the wa- 
ter supply. Wells were drilled by the 
N. C. Jannsen Drilling Company and 
are now producing 5,500,000 gallons of 
pure water per dav. The entire mill water 
system is new including a new fire pro- 
tection system with a 65,000 gallon stor- 
age tank and a tank having 100,000 gal- 
lons capacity for mill process purposes. 

A new winder :was installed on the 
paper machine to improve the quality of 
the rolls. 


Arthur N. Drips is in charge of the 
West Tacoma mill as mill manager and 
J. I. Fitch is superintendent. Both Mr. 
Drips and Mr. Fitch were with the old 
Cascade Paper Company. Mr. Drips 
has remained at the mill but Mr. Fitch 
has been at the Everett mill since West 
Tacoma was closed down. Other key 
men at West Tacoma are all from the 
company’s Everett mill. 


All facilities have been provided at 
West Tacoma for the production of the 
same high quality papers for which the 
Everett mill is well known. 

Officers of the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Company are: A. H. B. Jordan, presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. J. Pilz, vice-presi- 
dent and manager; L. P. Fortier, general 
superintendent of both the Everett and 
West Tacoma mills; J. L. Murray, sales 
manager, and A. B. Moody, assistant 
secretary. 

The Everett Pulp & Paper Company 
maintains sales offices at San Francisco 
which is in charge of J. L. Murray, sales 
manager; at Los Angeles with A. A. 
Ernst in charge. R. A. Gates and J. E. 
Horton assist Mr. Murray in the San 


Francisco office. H. E. Stewart and Jer- 
ry LeCuyer, with offices at the mill, rep. 
resent the company in the Pacific North. 
west. 

A broad line of book and writing pa- 
pers are produced by the Everett Pulp 
& Paper Company. A large converting 
plant produces school and office sup. 
plies. A complete list of Everett prod. 
ucts appears on page 83 of this journal’; 
Annual REVIEW NUMBER, published 
in May of this year. 

A fully illustrated story describing the 
new West Tacoma mill will appear jn 
an early number of PACIFIC PULP x 
PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Making Alpha 
Cellulose From Bagasse 


Maui Agricultural Co., Ltd., through 
their agents, Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd, 
215 Market Street, San Francisco, early 
this year built a semi-commercial pulp 
and paper mill for the production of 
high grade alpha cellulose from bagasse, 
after several years of experimentation at 
their Paia mill. The complete pulp dry. 
ing machine was furnished by the Pusey 
& Jones Corp., Vacuum Washer and 
screens by Improved Paper Machinery 
Corp., digesters and other equipment 
were designed and built in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The plant has been in success. 
ful operation for some time and plans 
are now being prepared for a complete 
100 tons per day commercial mill, which 
is to be housed in a five-story building. 

Herman L. Joachim, Consulting Engi- 
neer, 215 Market Street, San Francisco, 
California, is in charge. 


Western Containers 
Expands Again 


Western Containers, Incorporated, of 
Seattle announced early in July through 
V. J. Walsh, managing director, that its 
manufacturing facilities will be expand 
ed more than 50 per cent immediately. 

The new addition will be constructed 
by the Austin Company adjacent to 
present plant which was built in 1933 and 
which was increased 40 per cent in floor 
space in 1935. 

This latest construction calls for a 
building covering 18,000 square feet 
which will give the company a total 
54,000 square feet of factory space, more 
than one and one-quarter acres. 

Western Containers produce corfu 
gated fiber shipping containers and al 
lied products for shipping. Major mat- 
kets are the fruit and vegetable canning 
industries. 


Grays Harbor to 
Build New Warehouse Dock 


At the end of June the Grays Har 
bor Pulp & Paper Company of o 
quiam, Washington, called for bids for 
the construction of a new dock 4 
warehouse. 

The warehouse will be approximately 
doubled in capacity and the extension © 
the dock will increase the total length ' 
around 500 feet. The warehouse wil 
the exact size of the present one. 

Work was scheduled to begin shortly 
after letting of the contracts, aroun 
July 15th. 





Safety Work 


Reduces Oregon Rate 


As of July 1, the manual basic rate of 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
the Oregon pulp manufacturing indus- 
try, was reduced by the State Industrial 
Accident Commission from $3.25 per 
$100 of payroll, to $2.85. 

This reduction was made possible by 
the favorable accident experience in the 
industry, and may be credited to the 
hearty cooperation of employes and 
management, and to the intelligent su- 
pervision of the industry’s safety direc- 
tors. 

The base rate is set by the Commis- 
sion each year, as determined by the re- 
lationship between the amount contrib- 
uted to the industrial accident fund by 
the industry, and the amount paid out 
on claims under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. An increase in accidents, 
if requiring additional compensation 
payments above a certain percentage, 
results in a rise in the base rate for the 
industry for the next fiscal year. A low- 
ering of the accident rate and of com- 
pensation payments, makes possible a 
reduction in the base rate, with saving 
to the industry both in money and, more 
important, lost lives and broken bodies. 

The current reduction in the base 
rate does credit to the industry as a 
whole, but does not necessarily reflect 
the safety standing of individual com- 
panies. The base rate applies only to 
those concerns which are contributors to 
the industrial accident fund during their 


first full fiscal year, to those contribut- 
ing less than $50 per year, or to those 
whose employes have received in claims 
from 70 to 80 per cent, including inci- 
dental costs, of the amount paid into 
the fund. In the second year of cowr- 
age under the law, the first year’s acci- 
dent experience is taken into considera- 
tion, and credits or penalties applied. 
The rate for those companies covered 
for five or more years is determined by 
their accident record average for the five 
preceding years. 

When the total amount paid out of 
the accident fund for injuries to an em- 
ployer’s workmen and costs incidental to 
the claims or set apart for catastrophe 
fund, etc., is less than 50 per cent of the 
contribution made by the employer dur- 
ing the period involved, not including 
the amount retained from the workmen’s 
wages, the contribution of the employer 
in the next fiscal year is reduced by 40 
per cent. From 50 to 55 per cent, the 
rate is reduced by 25 per cent; from 55 
to 60 per cent it is reduced by 20 per 
cent; and so on until the base rate is 
reached where the amount paid out con- 
stitutes 70 per cent and less than 80 per 
cent of the contribution. 

Conversely, if the rate is 80 per cent 
and less than 85 per cent, the rate is in- 
creased 5 per cent, and is scaled upward 
until if the amount paid out is 100 per 
cent or more of the contribution, a pen- 
alty of 30 per cent is imposed during the 
following year. 


oie 


Some of the directors and officers of the POWELL RIVER COMPANY were photographed during their 
recent visit to Powell River, B. C., after the annual meeting of the company in Vancouver, B. C. » » > 
Left to right the group includes: HAROLD S. FOLEY, ROBERT H. SCANLON, PAUL S. BROOKS, J. 
8. FOLEY, EDWARD BROOKS, D. A. EVANS and HARRY K. BROOKS. 


‘ within certain limits. 
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The effect of this is that each individ- 


ual company may make its own rate 
A favorable ac- 
cident experience may earn a credit of 
40 per cent; a bad record may bring a 
penalty up to 30 per cent of the base 
rate. 

Most of the pulp and paper manu- 
facturing companies have, by efficient 
safety work, earned credits of 20 per 
cent and more. The average of the in- 
dustry has been such that a reduction 
of approximately 12 per cent in the base 
rate itself has been justified. 

It is concrete evidence that safety work 
pays, from the financial as well as the 
humane standpoint. 


Powell River 
Visitors 


Recent visitors to Powell River to look 
over the big news print plant there were 
Manchester Body, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Evening Express; William Dun- 
stan, V. C., general manager of the 
Herald and Weekly Times of Melbourne, 
Australia; H. P. F. Blundell, of the 
Wellington Post, New Zealand; James 
Sutcliffe of the Herald and Weekly 
Times, Melbourne, Australia; Lester Fo- 
ley, president of the Foley Lumber Com- 
pany of Foley, Fla. 


Bindshadler 
Dies At Lebanon 


Wm. Bindshadler, old employe of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, by 
whom he was employed at the Lebanon 
mill for some years, passed away June 6. 
The company had retired him by volun- 
tary contribution on June 1. 
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Rayon in Tires 


The success of rayon cord in extra 
heavy duty truck and bus tires receuatly 
put on the market has caused the Du- 
Pont Rayon Company to lay plans for 
doubling its production of rayon tire cord 
to 4,000,000 pounds per year. The Vis- 
cose Company is working on plans for 
production of the same product. Rayon 
fabric is said to withstand the high tem- 
peratures caused by internal friction 
more successfully than the best cotton 


fabric. 


The cost of the new rayon cord tires 
is at present high and hence they are 
limited to severe bus and truck duty, but 
the rayon industry expects the numerous 
advantages of the rayon fabric will 
shortly bring it into passenger car tires 
and lower the cost. 

If this market develops as is anticipated 
it will rapidly expand the consumption 
of rayon and naturally increase the use 
of bleached sulphite pulp in the rayon 
industry. 


Japanese Establish 
Staple Fiber Research 


The Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry of the Japanese government has 
decided to establish a staple fiber re- 
search institute to accelerate the develop- 
ment of the domestic staple fiber industry. 
According to Trade Commissioner Paul 
P. Steintorf in Tokyo, an appropriation 
for this purpose of 458,000 yen has been 
included in the department’s budget for 
the 1937-1938 fiscal year and approval 
has been secured for the expenditure of 
1,000,090 yen in each of the two subse- 
quent fiscal periods. The research insti- 
tute will be established in the Yokohama 
Silk Experimental Station. 


New Japanese 
Rayon Plants 


It is reported by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce that as 
new production levels were being reached 
in Japan Proper, expansion of rayon pro- 
ducing facilities were going forward at 
a rapid pace in Chosen, Companies 
building plants there and the planned 
capacity of these units follow: 


Planned 
Concern Daily Capacity 
Dai Nippon Spinnig Co. ___.. 20 tons 


Kanegafuchi Spinning Co. 10 tons 
Japan Nitrogen Co. 10 tons 
Sowa Rayon Co. ; 10 tons 
Kurashiki Rayon Co. 10 tons 


It is also reported that the Teikoku 
Jinken and the Toyd Spinning Company 
are considering erecting rayon plants in 


Chosen. 
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TART RUED VAs 


Belgium Defines 
Rayon Terms 


A Belgian royal decree in March for- 
bids the use in trade of the term “arti- 
ficial silk,’ and all materials formerly 
so called must be described as rayon 
(rayonne), effective June Ist, 1937. The 
decree also limits the use of “‘silk’’ in the 
display and sale of merchandise to goods 
actually made of silk and stipulates that 
merchandise containing 50 per cent or 
more in weight of silk may be described 
as “silk mixed with .. .” (whatever other 
textile fiber is included) while mixtures 
containing less than 50 per cent in weight 
of silk must indicate the principal fiber 
content followed by the words “mixed 


with silk.” 


Japanese Pulp 
Imports for April 


Imports of wood pulp into Japan in- 
creased 38 per cent in April over March, 
1937, and 79 per cent over March, 1936, 
with the United States sharing largely in 
the increased trade. 

April imports totalled 47,943 short 
tons of which 27,272 were imported for 
the rayon industry, and 20,671 tons for 
paper making. 

The Japanese government has decided 
to permit the importation during 1937 
of 250,000 metric tons of pulp for paper 
making and imports of pulp for rayon 
manufacture of 300,000 to 350,000 tons 
during the current year. 


Italy Exports 
Much Rayon 


It is expected that an even larger pro- 
portion of the Italian rayon will be ex- 
ported this year than usual, possibly be- 
tween 70 and 75 per cent. Exports of 
staple fiber will also be increased sub- 
stantially, although the percentage may 
not reach that of 1936, which was about 
30 per cent, owing to the 60 per cent 
increase projected for production by Ital- 
ian mills in 1937 over 1936 . 


Japanese Rayon 
Pulp Imports 


Imports of pulp for rayon manufacture 
in January and February of this year, 
were as follows: 
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Rayon in 
Czechoslovakia 


The daily capacity of domestic rayon 
plants increased from 10,400 to 13,500 
kilograms during 1936. (These figures 
are on a 3-shift and 125-denier basis.) 
The average denier remained at approxi. 
mately 115 in 1936, about the same as 
in 1935. Domestic consumption is est}. 
mated to have increased from 6,341,000 
kilograms in 1935 to 8,426,000 in 1936 
with sales of domestic rayon gaining 21 
per cent and imports 34 per cent, as a 
result of better occupation in rayon 
manufacturing. 


Japanese Cellophane 
Industry Growing 


The manufacture of transparent cel- 
lulose sheeting was initiated in Japan 
about 1925, at which time several small 
factories were established in Tokyo and 
Osaka. With few exceptions, however, 
they all failed. By 1930 and 1931 there 
were in production about 20 companies 
all hopeful of the future and encour. 
aged by the general advance of other 
fiber industries in Japan. Competition 
was very keen and prices declined from 
year to year. 

The output of the Japanes. transpar- 
ent wrappings industry amounts to 29, 
200 reams per month, equal to 80 per 
cent of the production capacity. The 
total output of the eight companies which 
are members of Cellophane Sales Guild 
Company in January for the current year 
amounted to 23,700 reams. The associa- 
tion is not limiting output of all prod- 
ucts made by the member companies, 
agreements involving only plain white 
and colored sheets which represent 65 
per cent of the total output of the mem- 
ber companies and 53 per cent of Ja- 
panese production. (It may be noted that 
one ream of these particular classes con- 
tains 500 sheets measuring 90x100 cm.) 
Roll transparent sheeting is produced by 
only four companies with a combined out- 
put of about 6,900 reams per month, 
representing 20 per cent of the total 
output. 

Among the specialties manufactured 
from transparent cellulose sheeting is 4 
material for women’s hats, comprising 
hemp thread rolled and covered with cel- 
lophane. A moisture-proof cellophane is 
also produced in Japan. There is only 
one firm manufacturing embossed cel- 
lophane in Japan. The output thus far 
has not been very great by reason of 
the fact that efforts have been directed 
toward making a trasparent sheet. 
textile cellophane is produced in large 
quantities and is expected to be a good 
export product. A hard cellophane 
suitable for the manufacture of toys and 
similar articles including lamp shades is 
also produced by one company in Japan. 
(Assistant Trade Commissioner Car 
Boehringer, Tokyo.) 


-—February,1937— 








Country. Pounds Value in Yen Pounds Value in Yen 
United States 18,724,267 2,152,583 12,572,666 1,476,012 
Canada in cee oe 67,333 8,196 
Finland 5,631,466 643,465 . vance 
Sweden 4,728,667 548,888 9,812,400 1,141,673 
Norway : 10,783,733 1,290,129 7,032,267 846,453 
Czechoslovakia 429,067 43,859 

ae 
Total 39,868,133 4,635,065 29,913,733 3,516,193 
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Japanese Rayon 
Stocks Increasing 


A growing apprehension is evident 
over increasing stocks of rayon cloth and 
yarn attributed to the imposition of 
higher duties on certain non-British 
rayon goods by British India and de- 
dining demand from Australia, Africa 
and Latin America. It is reported that 
the Rayon Producers’ Association con- 
templates a further drastic increase in 
production curtailment by suspension of 
operations in several of the larger mills 
for 20 days. 

The rayon market was fairly active 
during April but the undertone was weak 
(owing to excess stocks and lessened ex- 
port demand) with prices showing a 
slight decline. April production of rayon 
yarn by member mills of the Japan 
Rayon Association was reported as 26,- 
928,000 pounds, a new high record, and 
an increase of 29 per cent compared 
with the output in April of last year. 
April exports of rayon yarn amounted to 
4,156,000 pounds, a gain of 564,000 
compared with the preceding month’s 
total but 931,000 pounds less than April, 
1936, shipments. 

Exports of rayon and rayon-mixed 
piece goods during April aggregated 36,- 
997,000 square yards with the cumulative 
total for the 4 months reaching 154,- 
522,000 square yards, a decline of 5 
per cent as compared with exports for 
January-April, 1936. The staple-fiber 
industry continued active with new rec- 
ords in exports of both staple fiber and 
fber yarn during April, although ship- 
ments of textiles of staple fiber declined 
somewhat. (Radiogram, Received June 7, 
from Commercial Attache Frank S. Wil- 
liams, Tokyo.) 


Italian Rayon Production 


Up 28.5% in 1936 


Production of synthetic textile fibers 
in Italy during 1936 reached 88,714 
metric tons, an increase of 28.5 per cent 
over the 1935 output of 68,998 tons, ac- 
cording to official statistics. The output 
of staple fiber (cut fiber) rose about 60 
per cent to approximately 48,000 metric 
tons, while production of rayon (con- 
tinuous filament) remained practically 
stationary at about 40,000 tons, accord- 
ing to trade estimates. The gain in 
staple fiber was attributed to its increased 
use as a substittue for imported raw ma- 
terials, particularly cotton, in the manu- 
facture of goods intended for domestic 
consumption and for shipment to the 
Italian colonies. Only about 18 per cent 
of the staple fiber produced in Italy was 
exported in 1936, while slightly more 
than half of the rayon output was sold 
abroad, according to trade estimates. 

A recent survey of the industry indi- 
cated that the number of spinnerettes 
increased by 2,910 to 142,504 during 
1936, of which 117,520, or 82.5 per cent, 
were active at the close of the year; it 
also showed that of 31 plants, 24 were 
active and 7 out of commission. Pro- 
duction of synthetic textile fibers in Ital- 
an plants during January totaled 8,660 
metric tons, or about 21 per cent higher 
than in January 1936. Since then pro- 
duction has shown a further upward 
tend, and it is planned to reopen 


(within 2 or 3 months) 2 of the closed 
Plants which are being modernized. It 


8 understood that the machinery in the 
other 5 


idle plants is more or less obso- 


lete and that it will not be replaced, ac- 
cording to present calculations. The in- 
crease in production during the current 
year is expected to be mainly in staple 
fiber. The output of “Lanital’ (a syn- 
thetic fiber from casein, regarded chiefly 
as a substitute for wool) increased to ap- 
proximately 10,000 kilograms daily dur- 
ing April, the highest figure attained 
since commercial production of this new 
fiber began. 


British Rayon 
Production on High Level 


Production of rayon yarn, staple fiber, 
and rayon waste during April amounted 
to 13,670,000 pounds, a figure exceeded 
only once previously, the record figure 
of 13,810,000 having been attained in 
July, 1936. For the first 4 months of 
the current year, production aggregated 
49,650,000 pounds, an increase o 
2,740,000 over the output for January- 
April, 1936, of 46,910,000 pounds. All 
sections of the rayon industry were re- 
ported to have been well employed in 
May. Rayon producers generally were 
finding it difficult to keep pace with de- 
mand from the weaving section of the 
industry. Spinners of staple fiber and 
mixture yarns reported steady employ- 
ment and were particularly busy on wool- 
and-staple-fiber mixture yarns for the 
circular knitted underwear trade. Dyed 
and bleached viscose yarn was in demand 
from casement-fabric manufacturers who 
reperted very busy conditions. 


Mexico Short 
Of Rayon Yarn 


A shortage of rayon yarn is said to 
have caused some of the smaller manu- 
facturers of rayon cloth and knit goods 
to curtail production or to suspend op- 
erations in the latter part of May, ac- 
cording to trade reports. The larger 
buyers and importers of rayen yarns 
have made a practice of carrying fairly 
large stocks which they sold in small 
quantities occasionally to the smaller 
manufacturing establishments, but the 
larger plants are said to be running very 
short of yarn supplies. Imports of rayon 
yarn come mainly from the United 
States, Italy, Japan, Switzerland, and 
Germany. (Assistant Commercial At- 
tache Edward D. McLaughlin, Mexico 
City.) 


French Rayon 
Production Up 20% in 1936 


Production of rayon yarn in 1936 
now is estimated at 66,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of 11,000,000 over the 1935 
output. Approximately 70 per cent of 
the output was consumed in France and 
the remainder exported. Imports of 
rayon yarn in 1936 amounted to 2,606,- 
780 pounds. At the end of 1936, there 
was practically no carryover of rayon. 
Of the 1936 production, approximately 
90 per cent consisted of viscose yarn and 
10 per cent of acetate yarn, or 59,400,- 
000 and 6,600,000 pounds, respectively. 
Consumption of viscose yarns in knitting 
mills increased appreciably during 1936. 
The French output of staple fiber is esti- 
mated at 12,000,000 pounds by trade 
sources. The merger of 6 French rayon 
producing companies (originally  re- 
ported in December last) has been held 
up by certain difficulties which have 
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arisen in the exchange of shares between 
the Societe de la Viscosa Francaise and 
the participating companies in the 4 
months alloted for this purpose. An 
extension of 3 months has been granted. 

Rayon yarn producers operated on a 
fairly regular basis during May although 
demand moderated somewhat. Prices, 
however, remained firm. While foreign 
competition in the domestic market con- 
tinued to have an adverse effect on 
manufacturers of rayon fabrics and 
novelties, the augmentation of the ex- 
port premium on rayon goods has en- 
abled the industry to meet this competi- 
tion more advantageously than the silk 
manufacturing industry which remained 
depressed during May. Both silk and 
rayon weaving miMs have reduced hours 
and silk weavers curtailed production 
still further during May. (Consul 
Charles J. Pisar, Lyon.) 


Consider Making 
Rayon In India 


The feasibility of rayon manufacture 
in India is being investigated by the In- 
dustrial Research Bureau of the Indian 
Government. During the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1937, India imported 
“artificial silk yarn” (rayon) to the value 
of 9,939,000 rupees and rayon and 
rayon-mixed piece goods to the value of 
28,320,000 rupees. Rupee equivalent to 
$0.3737 at average exchange rates for 
the fiscal year. (Trade Commissioner 
George C. Howard, Calcutta.) 

Imports of rayon yarn into the Presi- 
dency of Bombay during the March 
quarter of 1937 totaled 3,724,710 
pounds, of which Japan supplied 2,898,- 
768, Italy 697,117, and the United King- 
dom 59,731. The United States shipped 
181 pounds in March, but none in the 
preceding 2 months. Imports of rayon 
into Bombay during recent months have 
shown a progressive increase attributed 
to the growing consumption of rayon in 


local cotton mills and by handloom 
weavers. (Vice Consul C. M. Gerrity, 
Bombay.) 


Swedish News Print 
Exports in 1936 


In 1936 Sweden exported 180,000 
metric tons of news print as compared 
with 207,000 metric tons in 1935 and 
190,000 in 1934. 

Some 80,000 tons were shipped to the 
United States in 1936, compared with 
87,000 tons in 1935. In 1936 24,000 
tons were shipped to Argentina as com- 
pared with 29,000 tons in 1935; 16,500 
tons to Denmark in 1936 as against 20,- 
500 tons in 1935; and only 9,000 tons 
to France compared with 13,400 in 1935. 

Exports of Swedish news print to 
Great Britain increased 7,000 tons in 
1936 over 1935, rising to 17,600 tons. 


New Members of 
Superintendents Assn. 


New Pacific Coast members of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association include Walter M. 
Bain, who recently left the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company’s Camas mill to 
join the Glidden Company; Merrill E. 
Norwood, Columbia River Paper Mills, 
Vancouver, Washington; A. E. Young- 
child, also of Columbia River; and J. H. 
Varley of the Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
Emeryville, California. 
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Four Months Pulp Imports 
Gain 12.4% Over 1936 


Imports of all grades of wood pulp 
for the first four months of this year to- 
taled 711,200 short tons as compared 
with 632,828 short tons in the same 1936 
period, an increase of 78,372 tons or 
12.4 per cent. 

Imports of chemical pulp in the first 
four months totalled 642,313 short tons 
as compared with 571,623 tons in 1936, 
an increase of 70,690 tons. Ground- 
wood in 1937 amounted to 68,887 as 
against 61,205 tons in the first four 
months of 1936, an increase of 7,682 
tons. 

April imports followed the usual sea- 
sonal trend by declining below the fig- 
ures for March. April pulp imports to- 
talled 108,625 short tons valued at $5,- 
114,937, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures. In March 
the imports were 151,839 short tons of a 


declared value of $6,529,732, while in 
April last year the imports totalled 108,- 
982 tons valued at $4,500,996. 

April, 1937, imports dropped 357 
tons under April, 1936, but the value 
increased $613,941 or 13.6 per cent. 
Imports during April, 1937, were the 
smallest of any month during the year 
from April, 1936. 

Imports of wood pulp for April, 1937, 
comprised 37,674 short tons of un- 
bleached sulphite, valued at $1,402,601; 
47,326 tons of bleached sulphite valued 
at $2,672,351; 15,889 tons of unbleached 
kraft valued at $591,190; 7,054 tons of 
bleached sulphate valued at $412,330; 
626 tons of soda pulp valued at $30,577, 
and 56 tons of miscellaneous pulp valued 
at $5,888. Groundwood imports were 
19,669 short tons of a value of $363,712 
in April. 


WwW 


Roy Banks 
Passes in Long Beach 


Roy E. Banks, partner with W. C. 
Fricke in the Long Beach Paper & No- 
tion Company of Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, died at his home of a sudden heart 
attack on July 6th. Mr. Banks was 48 
years old. 


Don Middlebrook 
Makes His Debut 


A new paper maker has joined the 
ranks of the Crown Willamette organ- 
ization in Portland, in the person of 
Don Gray Middlebrook, age about six 
weeks. 

The new recruit is the young son of 
Paul Middlebrook, assistant to the vice 
president, and was born on June 1, an 
event on which Mr. Middlebrook is still 


receiving congratulations. 


Hammermill 
Men on Coast 


Visitors from Erie on the Pacific Coast 
in June were several executives of the 
Hammermill Paper Co. They were M. 
W. Wilson, vice-president and general 
manager; D. S. Leslie, assistant general 
manager; W. F. Bromley, secretary, and 
W. T. Brust, assistant secretary. 


B. C. Exports 
93% of News Print 


Of British Columbia’s annual $8,500,- 
000 production of news print, only seven 
per cent is used within the province, ac- 
cording to figures issued by the pro- 
vincial government. Seventeen per cent 
of the output goes to British Empire 
countries, chiefly Australia. Seventy-six 
per cent goes to foreign markets. 

Ninety-three per cent of British Col- 
umbia’s annual production of pulp, 
valued at approximately $3,000,000, is 
sold in foreign markets. 


Canadian Pulp 
Exports Up in May 

According to Canadian government 
statistics wood pulp exports amounted 
to 79,480 short tons in May and the 
value was $3,682,140. This was an in- 
crease of 18,913 tons above the 60,567 
tons valued at $2,817,801 exported in 
April of this year, and a gain of 12,- 
972 tons over the exports of 66,508 tons 
valued at $2,631,242 in May, 1936. 

Canadian shipments of wood pulp to 
the United States in May of this year 
were 68,649 tons valued at $3,109,905 
compared with 52,091 tons valued at $2,- 
424,380 in April of this year. The 
United States took more than 86 per 
cent of all Canadian pulp exports in 
May. 


J. Wallace Tower 
Dies Suddenly 


J. Wallace Tower, partner in Hardy 
S. Ferguson and Company, consulting en. 
gineers of New York, died suddenly in 
his sleep on the morning of June 2ig 
Mr. Tower, who was sixty-six years of 
age, died of a heart attack 

Mr. Tower was born and educated in 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. He had been 
associated with Hardy S. Ferguson since 
1898 and a partner in the firm since 
1928. He participated in the design and 
construction of a number of the promi- 
nent pulp and paper mills in the United 
States, his most recent work being on the 
plant of the Crossett Paper Mills at Cross. 
ett, Arkansas. 

Mr. Tower, a bachelor, was the last 
surviving member of his family. He 
was a direct descendant of Richard War. 
ren, a passenger on the Mayflower, and 
Mr. Tower was a member of the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants. He was a 
member of several Masonic lodges and 
of the National Travel Club. An ardent 
stamp collector and amateur photo. 
grapher, Mr. Tower travelled extensively. 

Services were held in Holyoke on June 
23rd. 


Certain-Teed Omits 


Dividend 


The Certain-Teed Products Corpora- 
tion at a director’s meeting June 18, 
omitted its dividend ususally declared at 
this time, in order to utilize working 
capital to carry out business expansion. 
Walter G. Baumhogger, president, stated 
after directors omitted the dividend on 
the 6 per cent preferred that the corpor- 
ation’s earnings for the first half of 1937 
will be satsfactory to stockholders. Earn- 
ings through May, he said, would amount 
to $128,113, after charges, contrasted 
with a $227,613 loss in the 1936 period 


Ww 


Port Mellon 


Down Temporarily 


Shortage of Cargo Space 
Principal Factor 


After operating for six months, Port 
Mellon Operating Company has sus- 
pended pulp operations and will await 
return of better shipping conditions be- 
fore reopening. 

Closing down this plant which had 
started out last Christmas Day after years 
of negotiation, litigation and uncertainty 
was regarded with widespread disappoint- 
ment. It had given employment to 265 
men and was a valuable industry inas- 
much as it was operating a sawmill in 
conjunction with its kraft plant, elimi- 
nating all waste. 

Early in July the sawmill resumed cut- 


ting on a small scale, with a crew of 
about thirty men. 

“We'll get the pulp mill running 
again just as soon as conditions im 
prove,” said Pat Burns, sales managet 4 
the Vancouver office. “The scarcity ° 
ships and high freights has been one 
serious factor to contend with; another, 
has been the slump in the lumber mar 
ket, and a third has been the difficulty t 
get export permits through to Japa® 
The Japanese government is extremely 
strict just now in paying out money [of 
outside purchases except for strictly & 
sential goods while the present exchange 
situation persists. 
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Advances in the Manufacture of 


Wood Cellulose of High Purity— 


And Its Expanding Uses for Rayon, 
Cellophane, Plastics, Etc. 


by R. S. HATCH* 


E hear of many examples of new 

industries which have been creat- 

ed in the last two or three dec- 
ades. the effects of which have been most 
profound upon our social, industrial and 
economic life. These developments have 
been entirely the result of orderly scien- 
tiic and engineering progress and stand 
out as significant examples of the mod- 
ern union of science and industry. De- 
velopments in the science of radio trans- 
mission and reception, modern transpor- 
tation, plastics, etc., are those which have 
received the most attention in the popu- 
lar press. There is still another modern 
development which has not been so fre- 
quently mentioned as such but which per- 
haps exceeds all of these in importance 
and is a much more intimate part of our 
daily lives. I refer to the vast industry 
which has been built upon the base of 
our most common and widely distributed 
raw material, cellulose. This development 
has taken place entirely during the last 
half century and some idea of its mag- 
nitude would not be out of place in this 
discussion. 


The first successful attempts to produce 
a synthetic fiber date back to 1894 when 
Count Hilaire de Chardonnet first pro- 
duced a synthetic fiber from nitro-cellu- 
lose. In 1889, the first commercial sam- 
ples of Chardonnet’s silk were placed on 
public exhibition. This synthetic fiber 
business has grown from a few thousand 
pounds produced in 1900 to 265,000,000 
pounds in 1927, 350,000,000 pounds in 
1928 and 2,000,000,000 pounds in 1936. 


The first successful production of syn- 
thetic fiber used natural cotton as its raw 
material. Following that, produced by 
the nitro-cellulose process, came the de- 
velopment of the cuprammonium pro- 
cess of Despeisses. This process also used 
cotton cellulose as its raw material. Then 
came the development of the viscose pro- 
cess resulting from the experiments con- 
ducted by Messrs. Cross & Bevan in Eng- 
and in 1892. This process uses as its 
taw material specially prepared chemical 
wood pulp made by the sulphite process. 
By 1928, 84% of the world’s production 
of synthetic fiber was utilizing sulphite 
pulp in the viscose process, while 9% of 
the world’s production was made by the 

ardonnet process, 5% by the cupr- 
ammonium process and 2% by the then 
‘omparatively new cellulose acetate pro- 
cess which, up to the present time, has 


epended upon cotton as its basic raw 
Material. 

ie. 

Co Director of Research, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
r orpaamh Longview, Washington. Presented at 
ve Meeting of the Canadian Chemical Society, 
ancouver, B.C., June 16-20, 1937. 


Rayon Using 100,000 Tons More 
Wood Pulp Each Year 


With the adoption of the generic 
name “rayon,” for synthetic fiber pro- 
duced from cellulose, in 1924 by a meet- 
ing of American Manufacturers of syn- 
thetic cellulose fiber, the business grew 
with tremendous rapidity. In 1935, the 
world consumption of wood pulp for the 
manufacture of viscose silk was 520,962 
tons, of which the United States con- 
sumed 115,112 tons. In 1936, the United 
States consumption of wood pulp had 
grown to 165,625 tons. Indications are 
that the world consumption of wood pulp 
for the production of synthetic fiber and 
films is ircreasing at the rate of 100,000 
tons per year and this rate will probably 
be maintained for at least the next five 
years. It is thus evident that we are deal- 
ing with a vast industry, the size of which 
is little appreciated by the general pub- 
lic, which is responsible for the employ- 
ment of thousands of our population and 
which places in the hands of the ultimate 
consumer a new product low enough in 
price to be within the reach of all and a 
powerful medium for the better enjoy- 
ment of life. It is not possible within 
the brief confines of a paper of this 
character to trace the entire chemical 
and mechanical development of the vis- 
cose and related processes to their pres- 
ent state of perfection and I shall be 
obliged to devote most of my discussion 
to that part of the development which 
concerns the raw material itself, cellulose. 


Paper Cellulose vs. Rayon 
Cellulose 


For many years, prior to the develop 
ment of the rayon industry, wood pulp 
made by either the sulphite or sulphate 
process had been one of the major raw 
materials for the manufacture of paper 
and ceaseless investigation has been ap- 
plied to improving the quality of these 
chemical wood pulps for paper making 
purposes. Before the discovery of a suc- 
cessful process for the manufacture of 
cellulose from wood in 1864, the paper 
industry depended largely upon cotton 
cellulose as its raw material. This was 
used in the form of old cotton rags or 
new cotton cuttings, a by-product of the 
garment industry. 


With the increasing demand for paper 
and the consequent increasing shortage 
of all kinds of cotton rags as raw mate- 
rials, the paper makers of the world 
turned enthusiastically to the new chemi- 
cal cellulose produced from wood and for 
many years the technical developments 


in the wood pulp industry were centered 
exclusively in the production of better 
material for paper making purposes. The 
cellulose of the cotton fiber is almost a 
pure alpha cellulose. Cotton cellulose, 
when mercerized with 18% of caustic 
soda and subsequently washed free of 
the sodium salt, loses very little in weight. 
On the other hand, wood cellulose is a 
mixture. Wood, according to species, 
contains varying amounts of alpha cellu- 
lose together with hemi-celluloses, pen- 
tosans, lignin, resins and numerous wa- 
ter soluble substances closely allied to cel- 
lulose and the sugars. The main purpose 
of the chemical process for producing 
wood pulp for paper making purposes is 
to dissolve out the cementing materials 
which bind the cellulose fibers together to 
form the wood structure, leaving as a re- 
sult of the pulping process a partially 
purified cellulose which can be utilized 
for the manufacture of a wide variety of 
papers the character of which depend, to 
a large extent, upon the type of purifica- 
tion to which a wood pulp is subjected 
after the pulning process. 


Physical Qualities for Paper 


The paper maker is not as much con- 
cerned with the chemical constitution of 
the pulp which he uses as he is with the 
physical characteristics of the paper 
which he can make from the particular 
type of pulp. It has been demonstrated 
that for some papers certain amounts of 
hemi-celluloses are desirable and aid in 
imparting useful properties to the fin- 
ished product. The paper maker is, 
therefore, mainly concerned with the 
physical strength of the cellulose fibre 
itself and its purity, insofar as it may 
affect the useful life of the finished prod- 
uct. The manufacturer of synthetic fiber, 
on the other hand, is more concerned 
with the chemical properties of the cellu- 
lose in wood pulp and is particularly 
concerned with the uniformity of these 
chemical properties for on this uniform- 
ity depends the quality and uniformity of 
the finished synthetic fibre yarn. 

The business of manufacturing chemi- 
cal pulp for the synthetic fiber industry 
is comparatively new but with the rapid 


“Indications are that the 
world consumption of wood 
pulp for the production of syn- 
thetic fibers and films is in- 
creasing at the rate of 100,000 
tons per year and that this rate 
will probably be maintained for 
at least the next five years.” 
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growth in the consumption of this type 
of pulp, a large number of mills former- 
ly engaged in the manufacture of pulp 
for paper making have turned to the 
manufacture of pulp for the rayon in- 
dustry and in some cases, entirely new 
mills have been built for thi purpose or 
are contemplated. Early in the develop- 
ment of the rayon industry, it became ap- 
parent that pulp which was excellently 
suited for paper making purposes was 
not at all adaptable to the manufacture 
of rayon. This, of course, led to an in- 
tensive study of the requirements of the 
rayon industry and the mills who had 
gone into the manufacture of this type 
of pulp turned their attention to those 
technical details of the manufacturing 
process which would result in the best 
type of pulp for this purpose. 


Chemical Properties for Rayon 


In the manufacture of paper pulp a 
first objective is usually a mechanically 
strong fiber capable of hydrating com- 
paratively easily in the mechanical beat- 
ing process with the yield from the or- 
iginal wood substance as high as possible. 
This means that for many paper making 
purposes, the pulp manufacturer endeav- 
ors to leave in the pulp a comparatively 
large percentage of hemi-celluloses which 
in themselves are readily hydrated by me- 
chanical action. This hydration develops 
a type of formless mucilaginous cellulose 
which aids in cementing the fibers to- 
gether to form a strong sheet of paper. 
In making paper pulp, the pulp manu- 
facturer generally deliberately leaves in a 
small proportion of the original lignin 
and depends upon the bleaching process 
for its removal. The reason being that 
if he attempts to remove the maximum 
amount of lignin in the chemical pulp- 
ing process, the cellulose itself will suffer 
hydrolysis to some extent with a marked 
lowering of the pulp yield as well as the 
lowering of the mechanical strength of 
the fiber. When pulp manufacturers 
turned to the manufacture of pulp for 
rayon, on the other hand, they found it 
necessary to use a more drastic pulping 
process which gave a lower lignin content 
in the unbleached pulp, a lower yield and 
a lower mechanical fiber strength. Ex- 
pressed in terms of chlorine requirements 
for bleaching, a given average paper 
making pulp in the unbleached condition 
will have a chlorine bleachability, or 
chlorine requirement, or 5% to 6% 
whereas, a pulp made from the same 
svecies of wood for rayon purposes will 
frequently have a chlorine requirement 
as low as 2%% with a lowering of the 
over all yield of unbleached pulp of 3% 
or 6%. In producing a pulp for paper 
making purposes the manufacturer en- 
deavors to produce a cellulose with a 
high cuprammonium viscosity. The 
rayon manufacturer, on the other hand, 
is accustomed to a pulp of comparatively 
low cuprammonium viscosity and _ is 
particularly interested in uniformity of 
viscosity because his aging process is a 
time-temperature reaction which. on ac- 
count of manufacturing difficulties, he 
desires to keep uniform and unless he 
starts with a pulp of uniform viscosity, 
the viscosity of his viscose solution, when 
ready for the spinning machine, will not 
be uniform. 

During the early stage of development 
of the viscose process, all of the pulp 
manufactured for: this purpose was 
bleached entirely with calcium hypo- 
chlorite. This is entirely an oxidation 
reaction and is difficult to control be- 
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“It has been found that the 
wood used for the manufacture 
of rayon pulp has some influ- 
ence on its alpha cellulose con- 
tent. Assuming that about the 
same process is used, slow grow- 
ing woods, such as_ Eastern 
spruce, show approximately 85 
to 87 per cent alpha cellulose 
the balance being beta and gam- 
ma cellulose. 


“Western woods on the other 
hand, such as Western hemlock 
and Western white fir, yield a 
rayon pulp of 89 to 91 per cent 
alpha cellulose content. 


“One of the improvements in 
pulp manufacture for rayon 
purposes in the near future will 
probably be the production of a 
chemical cellulose of high alpha 
cellulose content, and by this | 
mean above 96 per cent. Many 
laboratories are engaged in this 
work at the present time and a 
great improvement in the chem- 
ical purity of cellulose for ray- 
on pulps is sure to follow.” 


cause time, temperature and concentra- 
tion are important factors, both in the re- 
moval of the lignin by oxidation and the 
effect on the final bleached cellulose by 
hydrolysis. A few years ago, it was 
found possible to split up the bleaching 
operation into two main reactions. In 
the first of these, the residual lignin in 
the pulp is rendered soluble through di- 
rect chlorination and removed by wash- 
ing. This can be done at low tempera- 
ture and results in almost no hydrolysis 
of the cellulose. After the removal of 
the lignin by washing, the remaining 
color is bleached by oxidation which re- 
quires comparatively little hypochlorite 
and hydrolysis of the cellulose is largely 
suppressed. This hypochlorite oxidation 
is the second main reaction and may be 
divided into two or more steps with wash- 
ing after each step to keep, through 
milder oxidation, the hydrolysis of the 
cellulose to the minimum. 

So far, we have considered the differ- 
ences between paper making pulps and 
rayon pulps without consideration of 
their alpha cellulose content. It has been 
found that the wood used especially for 
the manufacture of rayon pulp has some 
influence on its alpha cellulose content. 
Assuming that about the same process is 
used, slow growing woods, such as East- 
ern spruce, show approximately 85 to 87 
per cent alpha cellulose, the balance be- 
ing beta and gamma cellulose. 

Western woods, on the other hand, 
such as Western hemlock and Western 
white fir, yield a rayon pulp of 89% to 
91% alpha cellulose content. In mak- 
ing viscose, the caustic soda with which 
the cellulose is first mercerized dissolves 
out the beta and gamma cellulose and 
consequently a pulp with low alpha cel- 
lulose content gives a lower yield of fin- 
ished rayon than does one with a higher 
alpha cellulose content. Some attempts 
have been made by the pulp manufactur- 
ers to remove, by various methods, the 
bulk of the beta and gamma cellulose. 
Up to the present time, however, this is 
not universally done and the rayon 
manufacturers have standardized on pulp 
from certain species for their individual 
plants. 


One of the 


in pulp 


improvements 


manufacture for rayon purposes in the 
near future will probably be the produc. 
tion of a chemical cellulose of high alpha 
cellulose content and by this, I mean 
above 96%. Many laboratories are on, 
gaged in this work at the present time 
and a great improvement in the chemical 
purity of cellulose for rayon pulps is sure 
to follow. 


Bleached Sulphate Possibilities 


There are certain species of wood, par. 
ticularly those with high resin content 
such as the Southern pines, Douglas fir 
Jack pine, etc., which do not lend them. 
selves readily to the sulphite pulping 
process and are generally manufactured 
by the sulphate process. This process 
yields a very strong dark brown fiber 
which is very difficult to bleach but rapid 
advances are being made in the knowl. 
edge and technique of the sulphate pro. 
cess as well as in the bleaching of sul. 
phate pulp which will eventually, I fee! 
sure, make this type of pulp a strong 
competitor of sulphite pulp for rayon 
manufacture. 


Wood in Acetate Process 


Thus far, I have discussed the use of 
wood pulp for the viscose process. The 
Chardonnet process has been entirely dis. 
continued. The cuprammonium process 
is very small compared with the viscose 
process and is not increasing in volume. 
On the other hand, the acetate process 
which produces the so-called celanese of 
commerce is increasing rapidly. So far, 
both the cuprammonium and _ acetate 
processes have used cotton as a raw ma 
terial almost exclusively. It is reported 
that some acetate fibre is being produced 
in England from wood pulp but to the 
best of my knowledge, none has been 
produced in this country. 

One of the main difficulties in the use 
of wood pulp for this process, is the 
physical form in which it is marketed. 
Pulp for both paper making and for the 
viscose process is produced in the form 
of heavy sheets which are well adapted 
to both uses. Machinery in the viscose 
process has been developed for the pre- 
cise and efficient handling of pulp in 
sheets and the viscose manufacturers only 


“One of the main difficulties 
in the use of wood for the ace- 
tate process is the physical form 
in which it is marketed. Pulp 
for both paper making and for 
the viscose process is produced 
in the form of heavy sheets, 
which are well adapted to both 
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“Wood pulp, to be as success- 
fully acetelated (used in pro- 
ducing cellulose acetate) must 
also be produced in a form that 
can be readily penetrated and 
surrounded by the acetelating 
solution. It must also be of 
high alpha cellulose content be- 
cause the chemicals used for 
acetelating are expensive and 
are uselessly consumed in reac- 
tions with the hemi-celluloses. 
A considerable amount of wo 
is now going on with the object 
in view of producing from W 
a pulp of high alpha cellulose 
content and of a physical form 
which will acetelate readily.” 
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“The production of a wood 
pulp for acetelation is by no 
means a simple task, but when 
we reflect upon the advances 
which have been made in the 
production of chemical cellulose 
from wood for the rayon indus- 
try and the tremendous market 
which has been built up, we 
need have little fear of the ulti- 
mate successful production of 
wood pulp for acetelation.”’ 


requirement is that these sheets be uni- 
form in structure and thickness so that 
they will absorb the mercerizing solution 
evenly and uniformly. The acetate pro- 
cess is, of course, quite a different matter. 
Cotton cellulose is readily acetated be- 
cause of its open fluffy nature. Wood 
pulp, to be as successfully acetated, must 
also be produced in a form that can be 
readily penetrated and surrounded by 
the acetelating solution. It must also be 
of high alpha content because the chem- 
icals used for acetelating are expensive 
and are uselessly consumed in reactions 
with the hemi-celluloses. A considerable 
amount of work is now going on with 
the object of producing from wood a 
pulp of high alpha cellulose content and 
of a physical form which will acetelate 
readily. 


Cellulose Plastics 


The cellulose plastics industry is much 
older than the synthetic fiber industry. 
Cellulose nitrate was first successfully 
converted into the plastic material known 


as celluloid in Newark, N. J., in 1869. by 


J. W. & I. S. Hyatt. Cotton has always 
been the universal raw material for the 
production of celluloid and the celluloid 
industry grew in a few short years into a 
tremendous business. Celluloid, however, 
had many disadvantages because of its 
ready inflammability. With the discov- 
.ery and the perfection of processes for 
the manufacture of cellulose acetate, a 
new field for the use of cellulose was 
opened up. According to the United 
States Bureau ‘of Census figures, the pro- 
duction of cellulose nitrate plastic in the 
United States in 1933 was 11,916,000 
pounds. In 1936 it had risen to 16,932,- 
850 pounds, an increase of 42%. The 
production of cellulose acetate in 1933 
was 2,482,111 pounds. In 1936 it had 
risen to 13,036,497 pounds, an increase 
in the same period of 405%. These fig- 
ures are food for serious consideration 
and point very definitely to the desir- 
ability of producing a chemical pulp 
which will be entirely satisfactory for 
acetelation. This is by no means a simple 
task but when we reflect upon the ad- 
vances which have been made in the pro- 
duction of chemical cellulose from wood 
for the rayon industry and the tremend- 
ous market which has been built up, we 
need have little fear of the ultimate suc- 
cessful production of wood pulp for ace- 
telation. 


Cellulose Ethers 


Within the past year, cellulose ethers 
have begun to appear on the market. 
These products possess unusually interest- 
ing commercial possibilities and we may 
expect a rapid commercial development 
in this field. Both cotton and wood pulp 
have been used for making these prod- 
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ucts. Here again, the question of chemi- 
cal purity will probably influence the 
manufacturer’s choice of raw material 
and any development which will lead to 
the production of a better cellulose for 
acetelation should be an equally valuable 
aid in producing pulp for the manufac- 
tuer of cellulose ethers. 


Publishers Accumulate 
News Print Stocks 


News paper publishers are continuing 
to stock up on news print, an analysis 
of latest statistics as issued by the News- 
print Association of Canada reveals. This 
indicates that publishers are attempting 
to even up purchases during the year, 
to avoid buying in normal peak months 
of the year which might result in a news- 
print shortage. 

In April, stocks of news print held 
by United States publishers rose to 325,- 
089 tons, or 36 days supply, compared 
with $237,717 tons, or 28 days supply 
in April, 1936. 

In contrast with the decline in Can- 
adian and Newfoundland over-seas ship- 
ments this year, shipments to United 
States from Canada were up 13.8 per 
cent in May and up 25 per cent for the 
five months, while shipments to United 
States from Newfoundland were up 20.2 
per cent and for five months up 35.2 
per cent. 

European shipments to the United 
States market, although still a relatively 
unimportant factor, have shown a sub- 
stantial increase this year. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Pulpwood Resources of the 
Lower Columbia River Region 


A Summary of the Forest Service Report Prepared for the War 
Department, Corps of Engineers, North Pacific Division, for 
Inclusion in Their Forthcoming Report on the Potential Use of 
Bonneville Power by the Pulp and Paper Industry 


duced at Bonneville Dam is a sub- 

ject being given careful study by the 
War Department, Corps of Engineers, 
North Pacific Division, and the possibili- 
ties of the pulp and paper industry as a 
large power consumer is being thorough- 
ly probed by the army engineers. The 
detailed reports covering these studies will 
soon be ready for release. 

As a background to the reports deal- 
ing with wood-using industries, the U. S. 
Forest Service has compiled a study of 
the pulpwood resources of the lower Co- 
lumbia River area, which is worthy of 
attention prior to release of the Bonne- 
ville report itself. This was prepared in 
the Portland office of C. J. Buck, region- 
al forester, by Bruce E. Hoffman, senior 
forester, and W. J. Wakeman, timber ex- 
pert. 

The report contains forest type maps 
and numerous statistical tables and 
graphs applying to the textual material, 
which gives details of the unit divisions 
discussed, covers the volume of pulp tim- 
ber available, its economic availability, 
describes the present pulp industry, the 
raw material supply in relation to present 
demands, and the supply in relation to 
possible expansion of the industry. As 
soon as released for general circulation, 
it will be of considerable interest to all 
concerned in the industry itself. 

The forest area covered by the report, 
and considered economically tributary to 
lower Columbia River manufacturing 
points, embraces approximately 13,836,- 
000 acres, of which 10,795,000 acres are 
in Oregon and 3,041,000 acres are in 
Washington. As shown by the accom- 
panying map, it is divided into large 
units based on the logical operating out- 
lets and the established or reasonable 
means of development in transportation. 
Of this area 1,692,577 acres, or nearly 
12.5 per cent, are covered by pulp tim- 
ber types, of which approximately half 
are in high-growing capacity sites and 
within the zone of easy access. There 
are also about 1,000,000 acres of these 
qualifications, in the Douglas fir types in 
which pulp species make up 25 per cent 
of the volume. 


Y I YHE marketing of power to be pro- 


66% Privately Owned 


Of the available ownerships, 66.7 per 
cent is privately owned, 24 per cent is in 
National Forests and 9.3 per cent is in 
other public ownership. 

Pacific unit is the most important from 
the viewpoint of present pulp stands and 
future pulp timber production, but only 
about 40,000 acres of private pulp timber 
are available for purchase, the largest 
portion being controlled by the Crown 





Zellerbach interests and the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company. 

The Cowlitz unit is largely in Weyer- 
haeuser ownership. The Lewis River unit 
contains chiefly silver fir, of excellent 
quality for pulp, and while at present it 
is remote, is capable of easy develop- 
ment. The same applies in general to 
the Skamania unit. 

North unit is second in importance to 
Pacific unit, and although Crown Zeller- 
bach interests have large holdings here, 
there are extensive areas of other private- 
ly owned pulp timber and cutovers avail- 
able for purchase. The Multnomah unit 
is relatively unimportant, as is the Hood 
River unit. 

The Clackamas unit, tributary to the 
Willamette River, contains good pulp 
timber, over half in private ownership 
and available for purchase. The Santiam 
unit is undeveloped from the logging 
standpoint, and the areas of pulp types 
are at present considered remote, but 
considerable private forest land is avail- 
able for purchase. The South unit tim- 
ber is available to lower Columbia River 
points by rail or ocean towing, or by rail 
and truck from the interior of the unit 
to the Willamette River. Quality of pulp 


“The timber resources of 


species is good and the area is well de. 
veloped for transportation. Private own. 
ers hold 77.2 per cent of the area, and 
the bulk is available for purchase. Pulp 
timber in the East Lane unit is mostly re. 
mote, and will not be a significant factor 
until other areas have been logged out. 

Volume data in the report were pre- 
pared from figures of the Forest Survey, 
with the same utilization standards and 
conversion factors being used. Basic 
data are the same as published in PA.- 
CIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
for May, 1937 (Review Number). 


Segregated by Logging Costs 

The report segregates pulp timber 
stands of the saw-timber size into five 
zones of economic availability, based on 
the cost of delivering it in log form to 
the nearest point on the Columbia, and 
the Willamette below Oregon City. Costs 
were estimated on the basis of 1929 wage 
levels and include all operating costs 
from stump to and including booming. 
Stumpage, logging profit, interest, carry- 


ing costs, are not included. 
Zone 1 includes all timber which can 
the Lower Columbia River 


Area will support increases in the present rate of consump- 
tion of pulp species in proportion to the possible improve- 


ment in 


utilization afforded by additional wood using 


plants; and in proportion to the rate of progress made in 
the application of organized forestry management to all 


forest lands. 


“in the 


drawn: 


summarizing 


report, 


three conclusions are 


“1. That if present standards of wood utilization con- 
tinue indefinitely, the supply of pulp species is sufficient to 
supply but littke more than is now used for pulp, lumber, 


plywood, etc.; 


“2. That if operating practices are improved within ten 
years so that there is less waste, with utilization comparable 
to that in Eastern pulpwood operations, and with adequate 
forestry management, the supply will justify an increase in 
consumption of about 400,000 cords annually, or greater 
mill capacity of about 1,000 tons of groundwood pulp or 


equivalent per day; 


“3. If forestry practices are adopted which will bring 
timber stands reasonably close to their full productive ca- 
pacity, the potential growing capacity of the area is con- 
sidered sufficient to ultimately provide a cut of 2,317,000 
cords, or an increase equivalent to 2,500 tons of ground- 


wood pulp per day.” 
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be delivered to the river at an average 
cost of $6.50 per M feet; Zone 2, $8.50; 
Zone 3, $10.00; Zone 4, $12.50; Zone 
5, $14.50. 

The study shows that pulpwood costs 
in this region are substantially lower than 
in the eastern pulp producing areas. It 
points out, however, that pulp logs have 
not so far carried their full share of log- 


Private 
Units and States M Cu. Ft. 
Washington: 
Pacific 
Cowlitz 
Lewis River 
Skamania 


2,227,861 
932,462 
134,615 

42,505 


M Cords 


21,314 
9,151 
1,260 

395 
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ging costs, and that present log prices 
cannot be used as a basis for predicting 
raw material costs for a long period of 
time. 


Present Pulpwood Consumption 


The discussion of the present industry 
states that at capacity operation, the 12 


Table 7 


Volume Summary of All Pulp Species and All Classes of Stands, by Units and Ownership; All Trees 
4 Inches DBH and Larger (in thousands of cubic feet and thousands of cords) 


N ational Ses 
M Cu. Ft. M Cords 


1,785 
8,352 
3,022 


181,228 
850,956 
331,762 


Other Public = 
M Cu. 


271,586 
218,326 
18,894 
7,738 


mills in the area consume 1,070,000 cord 
or 92,000,000 cu. ft. per year, of which 
logs form 74 per cent, forest wood 17 per 
cent, sawmill waste 6 per cent and pulp 
chips 3 per cent. More than 70 per cent 
is Western hemlock, 16 per cent balsam 
fir, 10 per cent Sitka spruce, 3 per cent 
Douglas fir, and less than 1 per cen 
black cottonwood. 


Total 
Ft. M Cords M Cu. Ft. M Cords 
2,620 
2,167 
181 
69 


2,499,447 
1,332,016 
1,004,465 

382,005 


23,934 
13,103 : 
9,793 
3,436 








Total in Washington 


3,337,443 32,12 

Oregon: 
North 
Multnomah 
Hood River 
Clackamas 
Santiam 
South 
E. Lane 


2,302,712 
23,717 
39,303 

212,522 
834,266 
686,780 
254,958 


22,450 
203 
356 

2,487 
8,244 
6,736 
2,406 








1,363,946 


13,159 


105,269 
6,324 
227,298 
821,297 
986,025 
95,609 
638,753 


1,044 
61 
2,211 
7,971 
9,637 
914 
6,036 


316,544 


136,871 
4,266 
2,525 

16,154 
97,542 
148,489 
66,643 


5,037 3,217,933 


1,259 
41 
20 

145 
968 
1,448 
621 


2,544,852 
34,297 
269,126 
1,049,963 
1,917,833 
930,278 
960,354 





Total in Oregon 4,354,258 


42,882 











2,880,575 27,874 


472,480 





4,502 7,707,313 75,258 








Total in Area 7,691,701 


75,002 











4,244,521 41,033 


Table 15 


989,024 


9,539 12,925,246 125,574 


Volume Summary of All Pulp Species in Saw-Timber Stands—16 Inches DBH and Larger*; By Units and Economic 
Availability Zones; All Ownerships Combined (in thousands of cubic feet and thousands of cords) 





Pacific 


849,681 
8,670 
923,580 
9,424 
38,221 
390 


Volume 
Units 
M Cu. Ft. 
M Cords 
M Cu. Fr. 
M Cords 
M Cu. Ft. 
M Cords 
M Cu. Fr. 
M Cords 
M Cu. Fr. 
M Cords 


1,811,482 
18,484 


M Cu. Ft. 
M Cords 


———__ ——__—_ 


Hood River 


Volume 
Units 


Lewis River 


1,625 
16 
43,192 
441 
291,068 
2,970 
466,366 
4,759 


Cowlitz 


124,696 
1,272 
716,955 
7,316 
286,379 


802,251 
8,186 


1,128,030 
11,510 





UNIT — 


Clackamas Santiam 





M Cu. Fr. 
M Cords 
M Cu. Fr. 
M Cords 
M Cu. Fr. 
M Cords 
M Cu. Fr. 
M Cords 
M Cu. Ft. 
M Cords 


21,610 
221 
43,740 
446 
136,863 
1,397 


202,213 
2,064 


Total M Cu. Ft. 


M Cords 


7,151 
73 
195,024 
1,990 
274,034 
2,796 
348,049 
3,552 


1,950 
20 
537,603 
5,486 
804,603 
8,210 
264,548 
2,699 


1,608,704 
16,415 


824,258 
8,411 





*12 inches DBH and larger 


in black cottonwood. 


- UNIT ——— 


Skamania 


757,957 





a 


North 
786,192 


Multnomah 
78,657 
803 
66,094 
675 
56,020 
572 


303,984 
3,102 


200,771 
2,050 


14,739 
151 


2,007,045 
Total 
All Units 
1,877,016 
19,153 
3,987,450 
40,689 
2,618,001 
28,755 
1,257,251 
12,829 
74,882 
764 
__eee 
10,014,600 
102,190 





E. Lane 


54,996 
561 
348,984 
3,561 
178,288 
1,819 
74,882 
764 


657,150 





POWER 


DEVELOPMENT 


STEAM POWER 


POINTS TO WATCH 























ONE OF THE 
FOUR BASIC 
SOURCES OF 
PROFIT LEAKS 




















At of these points are sources of regular profit 
leaks. Failure of any...through power losses, 
frictional heat, oil wastes . 
crease operating costs. 


Shell engineers have checked such profit leaks 
by years of study in hundreds of mills and in Shell labora- 
tories. Thus, Shell, with all the resources which comprise 
Shell’s “Invisible Element,” can provide highly perfected 
lubricants for every kind of POWER DEVELOPMENT 
machinery in saw mills. 

Likewise, this “Invisible Element” has developed better 
lubricants for the varying needs of SPEED CHANGING... 
gear boxes, chains. For your POWER DISTRIBUTION 
units... line shafting. For your POWER OFFTAKE 
machinery ... head-rigs, live-rolls, cut-offs, edgers, planers, 
and others. 


To get the full facts about Shell Mill Lubricants phone the nearest 
Shell office. And if you face a special problem on which Shell labora- 
tories can be of help, write Shell Industrial Lubricants Division, Shell 
Building, San Francisco. 


. . Can seriously in- 


SPEED 


DEVELOPMENT CHANGING 


& 


Shell's “Invisible Element” is 2 combination of 
Shell’s unmatched world-wide resources, experience 
and research. It is the determination to make lu- 
brication more efficient, more economical for you 


ae 


Hammond Redwood Co., Samoa, California... 
world’s largest single unit redwood mill... is one 
of more than 800 sawmills in the West that rely 
on Shell’s “Invisible Element” to check profit leaks 


POWER 
DISTRIBUTION 
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Table 16 


LP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Comparative Costs of Pulpwood Per Cord F.O.B. Mill in Several Pulp Producing States, Years 1925 j 


Columbia River 
District 


$6.50 
6.75 
6.75 
6.25 
6.25 
5.63 
5.50 
4.38 
4.63 
5.50 


Year 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1934, Inclusive 


New York 


$19.79 
19.53 
19.34 
18.65 
19.35 
18.60 
17.81 
15.64 
53.59 
12.45 


Massachusetts 


$22.96 
22.36 
19.38 
18.98 
17.44 
17.10 
16.00 
13.74 
11.86 
10.37 


Pennsylvania 


$16.81 
16.85 
18.02 
17.5) 
17.43 
16.17 
15.93 
14.36 
12.23 
hZ.2e 


*For Western Hemlock. In other states cost is for all species. 


Virginia 

$13.16 
12.72 
11.95 
11.50 
11.04 
10.07 
8.29 
7.74 
9.37 
6.98 


Maine 


$18.51 
17.42 
17.16 
17.26 
16.99 
16.48 
13.37 
13.70 
10.50 
9.72 


Wisconsin 
$12.58 
12.83 
12.65 
12.95 
12.67 
12.59 
11.83 
9.42 
8.39 
9.34 


NOTE: The per cord costs for New York, .Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Maine, Virginia and Wisconsin are from the Bureau of census re. 


ports 


They represent costs of both coniferous and hardwood species of peeled and split wood. 


The costs as shown for the Columbia River District are for Western Hemlock and are based on the yearly average selling price of camp run logs. 
plus an assumed allowance of $1.00 per cord for converting logs into wood form at the mill. - 


scale 


Potential Wood Production 


Considerable detail is given concern- 
ing the amount of sawmill and remanu- 
facturing waste, and logging waste avail- 
able, but not being used. It is estimated 
that in this area during 1934 waste of 
pulp species in lumber manufacture 
amounted to 6,700,000 cubic feet, or 78,- 
000 cords, in addition to other waste 
used for pulp. The recent trend has been 
toward a greater use of logs and smaller 
use of waste. 

In a normal year, logging operations 
in the area leave about 500,000 cords of 
sound material as waste in the woods, 
most of which is Western hemlock. The 
report recommends greater attention to 
this source of pulpwood supply. 

After old-growth stands have been re- 
placed with new growth, under 75 per 
cent of normal stocking with good forest 
management, the area will yield about 
2,317,000 cords of pulp species annually, 
the report states, or about 75 per cent 
above present consumption. Existing 
timber supply on lands other than Na- 
tional Forests, is sufficient, given full land 
productivity and close utilization, to in- 
crease consumption of the present 1,342,- 
000 cords of pulp species to about 1,836,- 
000 cords. 

Present ownership control of pulp tim- 
ber stands, and the availability of private 
pulp timber for acquisition are discussed, 
as well as sources of independent log sup- 
ply and competition from lumber manu- 
facturers and others for pulp species 
logs. 


Three Conclusions 


In-summarizing the report, three con- 
clusions are drawn: 

1. That if present standards of woods 
utilization continue indefinitely, the sup- 
ply of pulp species is sufficient to supply 
but little more than is now used for pulp, 
lumber, plywood, etc.; 

2. That if operating practices are im- 
proved within ten years so that there is 
less waste, with utilization comparable to 
that in Eastern pulpwood operations, and 
with adequate forestry management, the 
supply will justify an increase in con- 
sumption of about 400,000 cords annual- 
ly, or greater mill capacity of about 1,000 
tons of groundwood or equivalent per 
day; 


will produce the equivalent of two cords of wood. 


3. If forestry practices are adopted 
which will bring timber stands reason- 
ably near to their full productive capa- 
city, the potential growing capacity of 
the area is considered sufficient to ulti- 
mately provide a cut of 2,317,000 cords, 
or an increase equivalent to 2,500 tons 
of groundwood pulp per day. 

Put briefly, ‘““The timber resources of 


It is assumed that 1000 board feet, commercial log 


the area will support increases in the 
present rate of consumption of pulp 
species in proportion to the possible im- 
provement in utilization afforded by ad- 
ditional wood using plants; and in pro- 
portion to the rate of progress made in 
the application of organized forestry 
management to all forest lands.” 


Table 18 


Log Sales of Pulp Species for Pulpwood and Lumber in Oregon and 
Washington for the Years 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934* 


Year and Species Total Sales** 
1929— 
Western Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 
Balsam Firs 


Total 


1930— 
Western Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 
Balsam Firs 


Toral 


1931— 
Western Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 
Balsam Firs 


Total 


1932— 
Western Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 
Balsam Firs 


Total 


1933— 
Western Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 


Balsam Firs 
Total 


1934— 
Western Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 148,490 
Balsam Firs 27,344 
Total 846,542 


(M Feet) 
1,238,279 
352,152 
15,424 
1,605,855 


1,063,684 
299,988 
36,421 
,400,093 


481,074 
101,894 

9,318 
592,286 


286,556 
120,838 

9,145 
416,539 


393,738 
184,667 

16,168 
594,573 


670,708 


*Stumpage and log prices. H. B. Steer. 
tins Nos. 36, 37, 44, 49 and 51. . 

**Portions of total sales not included in sales for pulpwood and lumber entered into sue 
items as veneer, cooperage, and shooks. 


Total Sales For 
Pulpwood Lumber 
(%) 
94 
95 
83 


(M Feet) (%) 
52,600 4 
1,926 0.6 
2,262 15 
56,788 


(M Feet) 
1,168,637 
335,961 
12,825 
1,517,423 


61 
79 
32 
64 


317,760 
35,958 
2,944 
356,662 


649,012 
238,004 

11,662 
898,676 


70 
42 
13 
64 


»£4 16 335,801 
05 19 43,064 
] 1,259 
0 


380,124 


E 25 
98, 17 
115,513 40 
23,184 19 

631 7 
139,328 33 


56 
19 
91 
46 


161,587 
22,967 
8,364 
192,918 


35 
24 
11 
31 


59 
28 
89 
51 


136,667 
44,369 
1,850 
182,886 


234,191 
62,185 
14,318 

300,694 


144,508 21 
63,777 43 
1,006 4 
209,291 25 


i be 
15 
88 
64 


500,197 
21,844 
24,189 

546,230 


ie 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Statistical Bulle: 





Table 19 


Annual Cutting Budget and Potential Annual Growth of All Pulp Species in Available Ownership, by 
Units and States (in thousands of cubic feet and thousands of cords) 





Volume of All Estimated Possible 
p-Species in Present Cutting Budget 
Saw-Timber Stands Under Present Under Close Potential Annual 
16 Inches DBH Utilization Utilization Growth of All 
Unitsand States and Larger Standards Standards Pulp Species 
(M Cu. Ft.) (M Cords) (M Cords) (M Cu. Ft.) (M cone 








Washington: 
Pacific 1,811,482 334 445 59,830 486 | 
Cowlitz ......-_- 1,128,030 164 218 22,070 179 | The potential growth repre- 
Lewis River 802,251 86 114 14,700 120 | sents 75% of the average an- 
Skamania 200,771 18 24 1 7,000 138 nual growth in normally 
acces —— | stocked Douglas Fir. Yield 
_ 801 a _113,600 823 _| tables for Douglas Fir were 
| used in making the growth 


2,007,045 329 438 76,050 618 computations. Recent studies 

Multnomah 14,739 2 2 1,700 14 indicate that the cubic foot 
Hood River 202,213 24 32 6,700 54 yield of spruce and hemlock 
Clackamas -..-..-- 824,258 88 118 20,100 163 will average 30% or more 
Santiam 1,608,704 162 216 28,760 233 higher than the cubic foot 
757,957 109 145 22,420 183 yield of Douglas Fir, hence 
657,150 63 84 15,800 129 figures used are conservative. 


Total in Wash. . 3,942,534 








Total in Oregon _ 6,072,066 777 1,035 171,530 1,394 





1,379 1,836 285,130 2,317 








lent to at least 3,000 tons of groundwood pulp daily. 
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Eastern Manufacturing 
Shows Gain 


The Eastern Manufacturing Company 
of Bangor, Maine, producers of rayon 
grade bleached sulphite pulp and of pa- 
pers, reports for the five months ending 
May 31st a net income of $154,328, in- 
cluding subsidiaries, as compared with a 
net loss of $17,401 for the same period 
in 1936. 


Coordinated Process Control 
Bristol’s New 


The Bristol Company of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, recently announced an ad- 
vanced step in process control, known 
as Bristol’s System of Coordinated Pro- 
cess Control. 

It is a system of completely automatic 
control for plant processes, whereby all 
of the technical factors’ such as the time 
of operation of valves (all sizes up to 
large gate valves), pumps, blowers, damp- 
ets, etc., and the control, at a definite 
value or according to a time program, 
of such variables as temperature, pres- 
via! liquid level, flow humidity and 


These factors affect the uniformity, 
quality, cost and yield of a product. With 
the Bristol System they can be coordi- 
nated and controlled exactly according 
to the schedule found by test and ex- 
Petience to be best for over-all results. 

e¢ Bristol Company is represented in 


the Pacific North The new Los Angeles bag factory of the Union Bag and Paper 
industry by ae ‘Shibley sr Wa Company as it appeared the first of July. It is expected the new 
atte. plant will be completed early in August. 
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The Camas Circulating System 


Interesting Installation—Said to Be 
the Largest Single System 
in the United 


HAT is generally believed to be 

the largest installation of digester 

circulating systems in any one 
pulp mill in this coutnry, probably the 
largest in the world, went into operation 
early this year in the Camas, Washing- 
ton plant of the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Company, Division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp. 

There are now eight digesters equipped 
with circulating systems, producing each 
day approximately 250 tons of sulphite 
pulp of the highest quality and uniform- 
ity. With the addition of the new 25-ton 
digester, No. 11, this will soon be raised 
to about 300 tons per day. 

Digester No. 10, a 25-ton unit, was 
equipped with a circulating system about 
two and a half years ago, and its per- 
formance led to similar installations on 
seven other digesters. Four of these 
hold 11% tons each and three have a 
capacity of 94% tons. Only the old No. 
6 six-ton digester, now shut down, was 
not so equipped. Four months were re- 
quired for the job, including considerable 
other improvement work on auxiliary 
piping, steam and condensate lines, etc., 
without shutting down the plant. 

As the mill now stands, it represents 
the very latest in digester circulating 
equipment, knowledge and experience. 

No. 10 digester was the proving 
ground for the present set-up, an 
proved itself despite certain handicaps 
which the mill will now no longer face. 
It was ‘necessary to use acid suitable for 
use with the other non-circulating type 
digesters, although it did not have the 
exact characteristics to make the circu- 
lating system most efficient, and most 
economical. It was necessary to develop 
new digester schedules, new methods of 
temperature and pressure control, work 
out an instrument board best suited to 
the operation. With these and other 
problems solved, the company was ready 
to adapt the remainder of the mill to the 
improved type of operation, and is now 
in a position to take full advantage of 
the savings, and increased production 
and quality made possible by the steam. 

The systems at Camas are of course 
similar in principle to those in use at 
other mills, consisting of a screen in- 
side the digester to strain the liquor, 
which is circulated by a special pump 
through tubes of a steam heater, and 
back into the digester at the bottom in- 
let. 

This means that the digesters are indi- 
rectly steamed by means of the heater, no 
direct steam being added. The circulat- 
ing liquor establishes uniform tempera- 
ture throughout the digester very quick- 
ly and maintains it so, giving greater 
uniformity to the cook and finished pulp. 


States 


Digesters are “turned over’ every 12 
minutes or so, depending on their size. 

The system makes it possible to start 
with an acid of different characteristics 
than otherwise used, and it remains the 
same throughout the cook. This im- 
proves pulp quality and gives an indirect 
saving in sulphur in making acid. Bet- 
ter cooking produces a better yield of 
high quality pulp. 

All parts of the system, made by the 
Electric Steel Foundry Company of Port- 
land, which come into contact with the 
acid, are made of “Alloy 45,” a chrome- 
nickel molybdenum alloy having all the 
good essentials of the KA2MO formulae. 

Two-pass heaters are used at Camas, 


the liquor going down one set of tubes 
and up another. In this type the tubes 
are shorter, larger in diameter and fewer 
in number, which permits easier main. 
tenance. The chief expense in this is in 
cleaning tubes, the removal of lime de. 
posits which are objectionable. 

The piping is all cast, instead of the 
lighter fabricated piping, and has solid 
bolted flanges, the very best type of con. 
struction. It is carefully laid out with 
respect to heat expansion. In addition, 
both pumps and heaters are mounted on 
carefully calculated spring supports, to 
prevent strain on important connections 
and joints. 


Three pictures of the Electric Steel Foundry Company’s stainless 
steel pipe, valves and fittings in the Camas circulating system. 

















4 
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The pumps are especially designed for 
circulating hot liquor under pressure, and 
have pressure water seals, which main- 
tain a higher water pressure on the 
sealed packing gland than that of the 
digester, to prevent any acid leaking out. 
The pumps are ball bearing equipped 
and water cooled. Water seal pressure 
is maintained by outside pressure pumps. 

The acid pump on No. 10 digester is 
driven by a 100 h.p. General Electric 
motor, while the 11%4-ton units have 50 
h.p. and the 94-ton digesters have 40 
h.p. These are controlled directly from 
the instrument board on the top floor at 
each digester. 

The instrument boards constitute an 
important feature in the close control of 
the entire process, and were developed 
through experience with the first instal- 
lation on No. 10. They give the di- 
gester operator complete information con- 
cerning the progress of the cook, and 
provide a permanent record of cooking 
conditions for each batch. 

The instruments, mostly Foxboro equip- 
ment, are in most cases recorders. The 
revolving dial charts are driven by elec- 
tric clock mechanism, which assures con- 
stant speed, and permits starting and 
stopping the dial chart with each cook, 
instead of running continuously. 

Eeach instrument board includes the 
following: 

1. A Foxboro Flowmeter measuring the 
steam flow to the acid heater. 

2. A liquid level recorder showing the 
height of the acid in the digester at all 
times during the cook, expressed in feet 
below the upper level. 

3. A recording pressure controller, 
controlling digester pressure through the 
top relief valve. 

4. A recording pressure limit control, 
to show steam pressure in the acid heater, 
and to avoid any possibility of building 
up undesirable temperatures in the heat 
exchanger. 

5. A two-pen recording thermometer 
showing the temperature of the acid en- 
tering and leaving the heat exchanger. 


Camas and 
Lebanon Changes 


Construction of No. 11 digester in 
the Camas, Washington, mill of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, Di- 
vision of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
got under way about the first of July, 
and is proceeding according to sched- 
ule. The bleach plant is also under con- 
struction, and the stock plants for the 
sulphite mill are practically complete. 

One new high speed bag machine re- 
cently went into production in the Camas 
bag plant. This is the second machine 
of this type in the mill. 


A well has been successfully drilled at 
the Lebanon, Oregon, unit of the com- 
pany, and is producing 500 gal. per 
min., for use in cooling the acid system. 
Water of 53 deg. F. has been obtained. 


The chipping plant and screening 
layout at Lebanon will also be improved 
with a new chipper disc, spout and hop- 
per, and a new Sumner chip screen. 
Chip elevators, conveyors, etc., will be 
completely rebuilt as 4 part of this pro- 
gram for the general improvement of 
chip quality. 
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6. A single-pen temperature recorder 
showing digester temperature. 

7. An indicating pressure gauge show- 
ing digester pressure, equipped with an 
electric alarm attachment to signal if 
excessive pressure should build up in the 
digester. 

8. An indicating pressure gauge show- 
ing circulation pump gland water pres- 
sure. 

9. A Westinghouse recording ammeter 
Type A, recording the load on the motor 
driving the circulating pump. 

On the instrument board for digester 
No. 10, the recording themometer is a 
four-pen unit, showing digester temper- 
ature at four different points. On di- 
rect cook digesters such an instrument 
shows widely varying temperatures early 
in the cook and up to a certain point, 
but with the pilot circulating system on 
No. 10 the temperatures at different 
points in the digester proved to be 
nearly the same practically from the 
start of the process. Because of this 
proved uniformity, single-pen recording 
thermometers were installed on the seven 
new instrument boards, the single-point 
reading accurately indicating, for all 
practical purposes, the temperature 
throughout the digester. 

Each digester is equipped with Fox- 
boro pressure control valve which, in con- 
junction with the recording controller 
on the instrument board, automatically 
relieves digester pressure. 

Instrumentation of the new units not 
only provides very close recorded control 
of each cook, but makes operation as 
nearly automatic as is desirable. 

Another factor in improved pulp uni- 
formity, quality and yield, is the use 
of a new Babcock & Wilcox chip dis- 
tributor, installed by the Chemical Con- 
struction Corporation At this time 
only one such unit is in use, serving the 
four 11¥%-ton digesters, between which it 
is moved on overhead rails. 

The distributor consists of a hopper 
with a revolving impeller which distri- 
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Stebbins Offers 
Useful Tables 


The Stebbins Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Company of Watertown, New 
York, Montreal and Seattle, has just 
issued a most useful booklet which they 
are offering to men in the pulp and 
paper or allied industries. 


The booklet contains tables giving the 
capacity of vertical cylindrical tanks per 
foot of depth, in U. S. and Imperial 
gallons and in cubic feet from 1 foot to 
40 feet in diameter; tables of circles giv- 
ing circumference in inches or feet and 
area in square inches or square feet for 
circles from 1 inch to 100 feet in dia- 
meter; tables of spheres, giving diameters 
by fractions, volumes and areas; tables 
of spheres with diameters in feet and 
inches with volume in cubic feet and 
area in square feet, from 4 feet in di- 
ameter to 50 feet in diameter. The 
final table gives the decimal equivalent 
of inch and foot fractions. 

On the Pacific Coast this booklet may 
be obtained from A. S. Quinn, Pacific 
Coast manager, Stebbins Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company, 1201 Textile 
Tower, Seattle, Washington. 


butes the chips evenly over the entire 
surface within the digester, without an 
coning of the chips. Its purpose is ; 
provide more uniform packing of the 
digester, with a larger quantity of chips 

The spider and impeller fit in the 
neck of the digester, in guides which 
hold the machine in position. The chip 
hopper contains a motor driven shaft 
which turns’ the impeller in the neck 
of the digester through a ball and sock. 
et coupling. Within the hopper a plate 
revolves, preventing the chips from clog. 
ging. 

When installing the circulating sys. 
tems, several important changes were also 
made in the steam and condensate lines. 
On the steam line, superheaters have 
been installed to maintain the steam at 
optimum temperature and pressure con. 
ditions. This is accomplished by an in. 
genious combination of pressure reducing 
valves and superheating apparatus, de. 
veloped by Crown Willamette’s electrical 
and steam engineering staff, with the 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 

The condensate line is a little differ. 
ent from the usual. Condensate from 
each individual heater is taken out 
through a large virtical pipe, controlled 
by a float control valve, to a common 
return line that lies horizontal near the 
floor. This leads to a sump and con- 
densate tank at atmospheric pressure, 
from which it is returned to the boiler 
house by hot water pumps. Two of these 
are installed, one to serve as an auxil- 
iary and stand-by. 

In the boiler house is an acidity indi- 
cator, to detect any leak of acid in the 
system, and to prevent damage to boiler 
house equipment from this source. The 
instrument is sensitive to one part in 
6,000,000. On detecting any measurable 
acidity in the condensate, the unit sounds 
an alarm, turns on a warning light, and 
records the acidity on a chart. 

A push-button station, connected to the 
element of the acidity indicator, enables 
the operator to cut out each digester in 
turn, thus locating the digester at fault 


Ashby of Huyck 
On Coast 


H. M. Ashby, president of F. C 
Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y., was on 
the Pacific Coast on a quick trip in June 
and July. He visited the offices of the 
Pacific Coast Supply Co., which handle 
the Huyck line of Kenwood felts. This 
was Mr. Ashby’s first visit to the coast in 
several years. 


Warren Issues 
Pump Bulletins 


Coincident with the holding of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents convention at Springfield, Mas 
sachusetts, in June, The Warren Steam 
Pump Company of Warren, Massachu- 
setts, issued three new and informative 
centrifugal pump bulletins, which ate 
available upon request. ; 

The bulletins cover stock pumps, liquor 
pumps for handling corrisove iquors 
and centrifugal machine chest pumps 

Kenneth B. Hall, 219 Pittock Bl 
Portland Oregon, is Pacific Northwest 
representative for the Warren Steam 
Pump Company, Inc. 
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rae VORTRAP 


Removes Virtually All Fine Dirt 
From Every Type of Pulp 


The VORTRAP is an inexpensive de- 
vice for the removal of GRIT, SAND, 
SCALE, SAWDUST and General Dirt 


from all types of pulp. 





The VORTRAP is TIME-TESTED ... 


The VORTRAP has THREE YEARS 


successful pulp and paper mill experi- 
ence behind it in several Eastern Canad- 
ian mills. VORTRAPS are now being 
installed in a number of American mills 
including plants on the Pacific Coast. 








LOW in COST ... NO MOVING PARTS 


The VORTRAP is low in first cost and 
maintenance is negligible as it has no 
moving parts. The VORTRAP will 
quickly pay for itself in YOUR MILL. 








Write for Details 


Nichols Engineering & Research Corporation 


40 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Nichols Engineering & Research Corporation 
of Canada, Limited 


UNIVERSITY TOWER BUILDING 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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EN who produce some nine mil- 
lion dollars worth of paper boxes 
yearly on the Pacific Coast, large- 

ly from Pacific Coast raw materials, held 
their annual get-together and golf cour- 
nament at the Hotel Del Monte June 
28-30 and the affair surpassed all records 
for the past fourteen years in attendance 
and interest. 

The occasion was the twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the Pacific Coast 
Paper Box Manufacturers Association 
and it was attended by folding and set- 
up box manufacturers from Los Angeles 
to Seattle. 

Charles Ruble, Standard Paper Box 
Company, Los Angeles, president of the 
association, handled the gavel and, at 
the close of the three days’ sessions, 
turned the honors over to the new 
1937-38 president, Fred C. Kewell, West- 
ern Paper Box Company, Oakland, 
whose father, Fred W. Kewell, who was 
present, is a past-president of the organ- 
ization. Other new officers elected were: 
Oscar Bergland, Seattle, vice-president; 
T. B. Seebaldt, Los Angeles, treasurer 
and Hugh Peat, San Francisco, general 
secretary. 

Each division has an executive com- 
mittee and to these bodies were named: 


A 


‘ & 


Pacific Coast Box Makers 
Hold Twenty-Third Meeting 


Largest Attendance—Fred C. Kewell 
Succeeds Charles Ruble as President 


Folding: William J. O'Donnell, San 
Francisco; Richard Schmidt, San Fran- 
cisco and W. H. Thomas, San Francisco; 
Set-up: Al Stein, Los Angeles; J. V. 
Manners, San Francisco, and Earl A. 
Hincher, Seattle. 

There were eight past presidents pres- 
ent. They were Fred W. Kewell, W. H. 
Thomas, E. L. Stern, R. O. Comstock, 
Gus Trost, J. L. Norie, C. B. Kerr ana 
William J. O’Donnell. 

Seven new members were elected. They 
were United Paper Box Company, San 
Francisco; Independent Paper Box Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; Acme Paper Box 
Company, San Francisco; Hersee Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; Hollywood Paper 
Box Company, Hollywood; Angelus Pa- 
per Box Company, Los Angeles and 
Raisin & Thiebaut Brothers, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Honolulu wants the 1938 convention 
and William J. O’Donnell, San Fran- 
cisco, put up his usual campaign for a 
trip to the islands for the organization. 
The matter of the next year’s meeting 
place was left to the executive commit- 
tees and some expressed the thought it 
might go north, maybe to Victoria, B. 
C., or to one of the Oregon beach re- 
sorts. 


San Francisco will hold its world’s fair 
in 1939 and in that year the box people 
plan a mighty gathering of their clan 
The Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufac. 
turers Association will meet there then 
and also it is hoped that the conventions 
of the two national box bodies will be at 
San Francisco in that year. The two 
national bodies are the National Paper 
Box Manufacturers Association, com. 
posed of the set-up people, and the Fold. 
ing Paper Box Association of America. 

Increased business was reported by all 
the delegates and, in his address, Presi. 
dent Ruble predicted prosperity for the 
next four or five years but declared there 
would inevitably follow a slump, maybe 
as bad as the recent depression. He 
urged the box makers to take care of 
themselves now, while conditions are 
good, and to get equable prices for their 
products and to work together through 
their trade associations. 


L. M. Simpson, vice-president and 
general manager, Pioneer Division, The 
Flintkote Co., Los Angeles, talked on 
“Real Profits Obtainable Through Asso- 
ciation Contacts” and pointed out that 
group research and development, 
through associations, can broaden mar- 
kets and bring in greater profits. He 
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Pacific Coast Paper Box Makers and their families at the twenty-third annual meeting at Del Monte, 


California, June 28-30th. 
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pointed out that the chemical industry 
showed an average profit of 13 per cent 
on its investments last year because the 
members cooperate in development work. 
The cellophane division of the E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours Co., he said, has re- 
duced its prices a number of times in 
recent years but has made greater net 
profits because of its research work in 
developing new uses for cellophane. Mr. 
Simpson urged a fair attitude toward la- 
bor. Labor is going to get a better and 
a different deal than in the past, he said. 

All the papers delivered at the con- 
vention were interesting. E. J. Farina of 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, talked on “General Business Con- 
ditions” and presented a series of charts 
showing the increasing volume of busi- 
ness over the last several years, with 1929 
used as a base year for comparison. 
Strikes along the Coast have retarded re- 
covery in this section but recovery is well 
on its way. The population of the west 
is increasing about 25 per cent faster 
than in any other part of the country, 
he said, and this fact is bound to assert 
itself in better business. 

Secretary Hugh Peat’s report stressed 
the fact that the new California Unfair 
Practices Law has been amended with 
stricter provisions. This act specifically 
prohibits the selling of commodities be- 
low cost. One amendment enables manu- 
facturers to sell to wholesalers at differ- 
ent rates than to retailers. Failure to 
pay the prevailing wages scale is consid- 
ered a violation of the act’s provisions. 

Fred W. Kewell, pioneer president of 
the Western Paper Box Co., Oakland, 
spoke on his fifty years in the paper box 
business, and pointed out that the paper 
box industry has grown from insignifi- 
cancy to a spot where it is now recog- 


nized as being one of the major indus- 
tries of the nation. 

“Without an association, the many 
improvements in the method of manu- 
facturing could hardly have been de- 
veloped and if the operations of mem- 
bers of the industry had not been profit- 
able and collective ideas available, the 
business could not have developed. 

“There have been many changes in 
the laws, labor conditions, rules, meth- 
ods and other factors affecting our busi- 
ness,” he said. “Many thought years 
ago that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and Women’s Minimum Wage Laws 
would cripple the industry. The same 
thought applies to practically every new 
movement today in respect to labor. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to union- 
ize the paper box industry and today the 
industry is nearly completely unionized 
in and around the San Francisco area. 
Whether we like the condition or not, 
it is plain that we must adapt ourselves 
to it. There is no doubt but that it will 
ultimately improve conditions for all 
people in the industry.” 

William J. O’Donnell of the Fleish- 
hacker Paper Box Company, San Fran- 
cisco, spoke on “Trade Associations of 
Tomorrow” and said today’s problems 
were changing so rapidly that it would 
be too costly and too intricate a job for 
individual manufacturers to try to solve 
them all. Individual companies should 
look to their trade associations for help 
in matters affecting the entire industry. 

Theose who attended the twenty-third 
annual convention of the Pacific Coast 
Paper Box Manufacturers Association at 


Del Monte: 


Members 


STANDARD CARTON CO., Joe 
O’Reilly, Tacoma; FIBREBOARD 


-* 


Charles Ruble, retiring Presi- 
dent, congratulates Fred Kewell, 
the new President of the Pacific 
Coast Paper Box Makers Assn. 


PRODUCTS, Inc., E. J. Farina, V. C. 
Hobbs, Willis H. Thomas, San Fran- 
cisco; H. A. Campbell, Seattle; O. C. 
Majors, Los Angeles. 

STANDARD PAPER BOX CORPOR- 
ATION, Charles Ruble, Los Angeles; 
FLEISHHACKER PAPER BOX CO., 
Wm. J. O’Donnell, J. V. Manners and 
G. A. Trost, San Francisco; BOX- 
BOARD PRODUCTS CO., R. J. Gruen- 
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At the left in the front row is Charles Ruble, retiring President of the Pacific Coast Paper Box Manu- 
acturers Association, and at the right, Fred C. Kewell, the new President of the Association. 











Cliff Allen, convention secretary 
at the left, and Hugh Peat, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Paper Box Manufacturers Assn. 


berg, D. H. Sahlein and Max Guren- 
berg, San Francisco. 

SCHMIDT LITHOGRAPH CO., 
Richard Schmidt, San Francisco; RIDG- 
WAY LITHOGRAPH CO., C. E. Ridg- 
way, Seattle; WESTERN PAPER BOX 
CO., Fred C. Kewell, Cliff Allen and 
Fred W. Kewell, Oakland; LOS AN- 
GELES PAPER BOX FACTORY, Wil- 
liam H. Kewell and E. L. Stern. 

UNION PAPER BOX CO., Oscar 
Bergland, Seattle; EUREKA PAPER 
BOX CO., Ed. Sinclair, Los Angeles; 
UNITED PAPER BOX CO., S. Platt, 
San Francisco;s ACME PAPER BOX 
CO., A. L. Schooley, San Francisco, and 
Chas. Minsky, Los Angeles; C. J. 
SCHMIDT CO., R. O. Comstock, San 
Francisco. 

INDEPENDENT PAPER BOX CO., 
Roy E. Mullins, Los Angeles; HOLLY- 
WOOD PAPER BOX CO., C. B. Kerr, 
Hollywood; HERSEE co.. T. B. See- 
baldt, Los Angeles; RAISIN & THIE- 
BAUT BROS., L. A. Thiebaut, San 
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Francisco; ANGELUS PAPER CoO., A. 
E. Stein, Los Angeles. 


Special Members 

PIONEER-FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 
L. M. Simpson and A. E. Carlson, Los 
Angeles. 

Non-Members 

PACIFIC STRAW PAPER & 
BOARD COMPANY, Harry Springer, 
San Francisco, and Carl Scott, Long- 
view; SPECIALTY PAPER BOX COM- 
PANY, L. A. Cole, Los Angeles. BOX- 
CRAFT PAPER BOX, AI Coolidge and 
L. M. Sutter, Oakland. 


Supply Men 

HARRY W. BRINTNALL COM- 
PANY, H. W. Brintnall. San Francisco; 
BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, Walter 
W. Huelat, Los Angeles; NASHUA 
GUMMED & COATED PAPER COM- 
PANY, Jas. F. Nields, San Francisco; 
SCHULKEN BROTHERS, Walter H. 
Schulken, San Francisco; CALIFORNIA 
INK COMPANY, Fuller Clarkson, San 
Francisco; NATIONAL ADHESIVES 
CORPORATION, A. A. Rose, San 
Francisco, and M. Waxman, Los An- 
geles;s ZELLERBACH PAPER COM- 
PANY, Sumner C. Caldwell, Frank 
Stratford and A. Hughes, San Fran- 
cisco; GEORGE H. MORRILL COM- 
PANY, E. J. Shattuck, San Francisco. 


National Officers 


FOLDING PAPER BOX ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, A. E. Murphy, 
Chicago; NATIONAL PAPER BOX 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
William R. Kreeger, Philadelphia. 


Secretaries 

PACIFIC COAST PAPER BOX 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Hugh Peat, San Francisco; SET-UP 
PAPER BOX ASSOCIATION, Norman 
Haight, Los Angeles; PAPER BOX IN- 
STITUTE, H. H. Worth, Los Angeles, 
STEVENSON, GORDAN & HAR- 
RISON, R. E. Kimball, San Francisco. 

ATTORNEY: J. C. Meyerstein, Pa- 
cific Coast Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association. 
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Kerr Champion Golfer 


Clarence B. Kerr of the Hollywood 
Paper Box Company of Hollywood, was 
put into the third flight of the golf tour- 
nament at the Pacific Coast Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association convention at 
Del Monte in June, but that didn’t an- 
noy him a bit, for he went out and won 
the low net for the fifty-four holes in 
the three days of medal play and took 
home the championship and the Box- 
makers Perpetual Trophy, which is put 
up by the association. 

Gus Trost of the Fleishhacker Paper 
Box Company of San Francisco, was 
chairman of the golf committee and was 
assisted by B. P. Altick and S. Platt. 
This group worked out a new system of 
pari-mutuel betting, in which the dele- 
gates bought tickets on the golfers same 
as fans buy tickets at race tracks. There 
were prizes for each winner and run- 
ner-up in the four flights and for the 
daily blind bogey. Each player was 
given a “horsy” name in the pool dope 
sheet. The winner was dubbed “Sir 
Ajax” Kerr and his handicap was 18. 


San Francisco; Fibreboard Products, Inc., 
San Francisco; Fleishhacker Paper Box 
Company, San Francisco; Hampden 
Glazed Paper Company, Charles Kass, 
representative, San Francisco; George H. 
Morrill Company, San Francisco; Nash- 
ua Gummed & Coated Paper Company, 
San Francisco; National Adhesives Cor- 
poration, San Francisco; Pacific Straw 
Paper & Board Company, Longview; 
Parry Machine Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Pioneer-Flintkote Company, Los 
Angeles; John T. Robinson Company, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; Schmidt Lithograph 
Company, San Francisco, and Standard 
Paper Box Corp., Los Angeles. 
Golf results were: 


FIRST FLIGHT 


Gross Handicap Net 
Murray 
252 45 


Winner — 
Brown ; 
Runner - up —R. c 
McCrystal _ 24 
C. Mattos _... a 42 
W. Schulken 2 33 


207 


Daily low net: 
June 27—R. C. McCrystal 
June 28—C. Mattos 
June 29—-M. Brown— 


SECOND FLIGHT | 


PAPER INDUSTRY 


Gross H andicap Net 


Winner—C. E. Ridg- 
way 
Runner- up—G. “Trost 
T. B. Seebaldt 
H. Brintnall _. 
I. fe Sees: ....... 
W. W. Huelar - 270 
L. M. Smpison _.. 273 
Daily low net: 
June 27—T. Seebaldt 
June 28—G. Trost 
June 29—C. E. Ridgway 


THIRD FLIGHT 
Winner—C. B. Kerr 255 
Runner-up—Al Stein 277 
Cort Majors ___....... 285 
\. Nets 293 
R. Schmidt ___... : 289 
Charles Ruble _...... 206 
W. F. Schulte _._... 287 
S. Plat —... 307 
H. A. Campbell 307 

Daily low net: 
June 27—R. Schmidt 
June 28—C. B. Kerr 
June 29—A,. Stein 


FOURTH FLIGHT 


25954 
258 = so5i 
268 51 
266 = 48 
266 © 48 


205 
207 
217 
218 
218 
222 


227 
232 
241 


.. 68 
.. 64 


68 


Gross Handicap Net 


Winner—A. E. Carl- 

son eos Ta 
Runner-up—L. A. 

Feet 
R. O. Comstock 
W. H. Kewell __. 
R. E. Mullins _.. 
C. ta“ —... 
S.. &. Caldwell - _ 341 
J. H. Walker 355 

Daily low net: 
27—R. O. Comstock 
28—L. A. Thiebaut 
30—A. E. Carlson 


BLIND BOGEY 


27—W. W. Huelat 
28—J. H. Walker 
29—C. Allen 
Tournament Low Net 


310 
310 
335 
- oan 
329 


June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 


Cc. B. Kerr—195—Wins the Associa- 


tion Cup. 


Arthur Carlson, winner of his 
golf flight, on the left, and Clar 
ence B. Kerr, winner of the over 
all Boxmakers’ Cup. 


Cliff Allen _.._____ 44 
R. E. Kimball ____.. 42 
W. H. Thomas ____.. 45 
Frank Stratford ____... 39 
H. Springer _____. 42 


Prizes were suitcases and gold sets and 
golf balls and the like’ and were donated 
by the Harry W. Brintnall Company, 
San Francisco; California Ink Company, 
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- PULP GRINDER CONTROL 


4 PICTURES TO REMIND YOU 


OF 4 WAYS TO PRODUCE MORE UNIFORM PULP AND PAPER AT LOWER COST 


EEP this page as a memoranaum 

to yourself. It will show you how 
to assure more uniform quality pulp 
and paper—and save money. 

For the two most important produc- 
tion units in a mill, Taylor offers: (1) 
an Automatic Temperature Control 
for Wood Pulp Grinders; and (2) an 
Automatic Temperature, Pressure 
and Time Control for Sulphite Pulp 
Digesters. 

For the stock flow lines, Taylor en- 
gineers have developed instruments for 
recording and helping to control impor- 
tant variables in two of the most 
important processes: (1) the Taylor 
Beater-Roll Pressure Recorder; and (2) 


PRESS-ROLL LOAD RECORDER 


the Taylor Press-Roll Load Recorder. 

Taylor engineers have led the field 
in development of these installations. 
Mills in the United States and Canada 
have proved that Taylor Control will 
protect pulp and paper uniformity and 
quality, speed up production and save 
considerable in per ton costs. 

Ask a Taylor Representative about 
these applications. See how they can 
be adapted to your mill’s specific prob- 
lems. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. Plant alsoin Canada. 
Manufacturers in Great Britain— 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London,England. 

Pacific Coast Sales Offices—145 
Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., and 


Central Bldg., Los Angeles. Also, Ter- 
minal Sales Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Complete repair facilities for all Taylor 
Instruments are availablein San Fran- 
cisco. For your own protection, let 
adjustments or repairs to your Taylor 
instruments be made by Taylor. 


Indicating # Recording Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
FLOW INSTRUMENTS 
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NASH PUMPS 


A thousand leading mills have found these 
pumps the answer to vacuum problems. Simple, 
efficient, and economical. One moving part, 
rotating without metallic contact. No pistons, no 
gears. Ball bearings. Increased vacuum range. 
These pumps set new standards for performance 
and economy. Ask for Bulletin No. 236. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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Taylor’s New 
Lever Motor 

Many a reader has thought of numer- 
ous other uses to which pneumatically 
operated lever motors could be put if 
only they were not so restricted by their 
non-uniform operating characteristics. 
“Ar Jong last,” there is a new lever mo- 
sor on the market which is reported to 
have been designed and constructed spe- 
cifically to overcome the traditional 
shortcomings of this type of device, giv- 
ing it a much broader field of applica- 
"This new product, manufactured by 
the Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, New York, is known as the Moto- 
steel Evenaction Lever Motor. Its out- 
standing features include: 

All-steel welded construction—same as 
the recently announced Motosteel Dia- 
phragm Valve—for maximum strength, 
lightness of weight, and permanency of 
alignment. 

Precision o pe ration characteristics 
which insure a uniform relation between 
the air pressure applied to its diaphragm 
motor and the resulting lever travel 
throughout its stroke. 

Practically free from hysteresis: A 
deeper diaphragm with larger area gives 
greater power and smoothly modulated 
action. Ball bearing roller bearings 
guide the full stroke of the push rod. 
The lever is pivoted in phosphor-bronze 
bushings which are alignment-reamed in 
same manner as automobile engine bear- 
ings. 

A number of take-off holes are pro- 
vided throughout the length of the lever 
so that the force or travel of the motor 
may be adjusted. 

Power of either up-stroke or down- 
stroke can be increased or decreased by 
spring adjusting nut. 

The lever action can be reversed by 
substituting another lever and transpos- 
ing the fixed and movable pivots. 

Limit stops are provided for both up- 
stroke and down-stroke. 

Base is drilled for mounting on floor, 
wall or ceiling, making possible an in- 
finite number of mounting positions. 
Works equally well in all positions. 

Three sizes of lever motors; in terms 
of maximum damper areas which can be 
accurately positioned—25 sq. ft., 50 sq. 
ft, 120 sq. ft. When the Taylor Valv- 
Precisor or Dubl-Response Control Unit 
is Operated in conjunction with any of 
these three motors, these damper areas 
may be increased appreciably. 

May be operated by remote manual 
control, by an electro-pneumatic switch, 
or by a pneumatically operated con- 
troller. It also may be operated in 
parallel with a diaphragm valve or other 
Pneumatic equipment, if desired. 

ese design and operating features 
recommend this new lever motor for the 
operation of dampers, lever operated 


valves, butterfly valves, electrical rheostat 
for variable speed motors, for the con- 
trol of electrical equipment, or for the 
operation of any device by the conver- 
sion of pneumatic energy to linear or 
angular mechanical motion. 


May Expand 
German Pulp Production 


Germany’s production of wood pulp is 
destined to undergo considerable expan- 
sion in the future as indicated by the 
fact that in the last several years a num- 
ber of new plants have been constructed. 
Nearly all of the output of chemical 
pulp up to the present time has consisted 
of sulphite pulp. At present about 5 
per cent of the national output consists 
of straw pulp. Soda pulp also has been 
produced on a very small scale but a 
considerably increased output is planned 
for the near future. 

Consumption of cellulose by the rayon 
and cellwool (staple fiber) industries has 
increased markedly in recent times, and 
in 1936 amounted to over 100,000 metric 
tons, compared with only around 30,000 
in 1929. The chemical industry, includ- 
ing such branches as plastics, films, cel- 
lulose lacquers, cellophane, artificial 
leather and explosives, consumed upwards 
of 20,000 metric tons in 1936. Consump- 
tion by these chemical branches and the 
viscose fiber industries, thus accounted 
for around 10 per cent of the total wood- 
pulp consumption in 1936, or a consider- 
ably higher share than the average for 
other important consuming countries. A 
further market expansion of consumption 
for non-paper manufacturing purposes is 
expected in the future, due especially to 
the marked expansion of celiwooi pro- 
ductive capacity now in progress, con- 
sumption for cellwool manufacture alone 
being expected to equal around 15 per 
cent of total requirements of the paper 
industry, by the end of 1937. (Consul 
Sydney B. Redecker, Frankfort-on-Main.) 


Missing Radium 
Found at Sumner 


Recently a tiny, inch-long tube of 
radium, missing from a Seattle doctor’s 
office for nearly two months, was found 
in a waste dump at the Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Incorporated, mill at Sumner, Wash- 
ington. 

The tube of radium, valued at $3,000 
had been accidentally brushed into a 
waste basket and eventually found its 
way to Sumner with waste paper used in 
making cheap board. The mill’s junk 
remover had taken it out so no customer 
of Fibreboard received a piece of box- 
board worth $3,000. 


An intensive search was conducted 
which led to the employment of J. E. 
Rose physicist for the Swedish Hospital 
in Seattle by an insurance company. Mr. 
Rose employed an electroscope in his 
detective work. A search of Seattle refuse 
dumps brought no results, but when the 
electroscope was placed alongside the 
junk remover at Sumner it showed radio- 
activity. To the searchers that indicated 
the radium had passed that way and 
the device was moved to the mill’s refuse 
dump where the actions of the electro- 
scope indicated the radium tube’s pres- 
cence. Several hours of digging brought 
forth the tiny tube which was restored 
to its owner. 


Morris with 
James Brinkley Company 


Douglas C. Morris is now with the 
James Brinkley Company of Seattle in 
a sales engineering capacity. Mr. Mor- 
ris came to Seattle from Yakima where 
he had eleven years experience as assist- 
ant manager in charge of manufacturing 
and sales for the old Northwest Brogdex 
Company, manufacturers of fruit ware- 
house equipment. 

He is continuing his same line of en- 
gineering and sales work with the James 
Brinkley Company, handling machinery 
sales and installation work. 

The James Brinkley Company, of 
which James Brinkley, well-known Seattle 
engineer is president, specializes in the 
preparation of engineering layouts for 
the handling and conveying of materials. 
The company has done much work along 
this line for the pulp and paper industry. 
_ Recently the company appointed agents 
for the agitator equipment of the Pulp 
Bleaching Corporation of Orange, New 
Jersey. Mr. Brinkley has been active in 
Pacific Coast machinery engineering and 
sales work since 1913. 


MacKay to Handle 
Taylor Line in B. C. 
T. W. MacKay has been transferred to 


Vancouver, B. C. after twelve years of 
sales work in Winnipeg for the Taylor 
Instrument Companies of Canada, 
Limited. 

Mr. MacKay has charge of Taylor sales 
throughout British Columbia. His ad- 
dress is care of F. E. Dines, 538 Clinton 
Street, Vancouver, B. C. 

On the American side L. H. Wear, 
with headquarters in the Terminal Sales 
Building, Portland, Oregon, has charge 
of sales and service work for the Taylor 
Instrument Companies in the Pacific 
Northwest. Mr. Wear’s work is directed 
by George H. Linsley, Pacific Coast man- 
ager in San Francisco, where Taylor 
maintains a modern repair laboratory. 


T. W. MacKAY 
Taylor in British Columbia 
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Low Voltage Hazards in Industry 


by J. ROSEVEAR™ 


IHE average individual forgets the 

danger of lighting equipment and 

electrical appliances, because of their 
widespread use in the home. Nearly 
everyone at some time has received a 
slight shock without any ill effects. Un- 
der some conditions these shocks become 
extremely dangerous, and death has oc- 
curred in many instances. The amount 
of shock received is dependent on the 
contact made and through what part of 
the body the current has to travel. Con- 
tacts between the hand and the arm are 
not as dangerous as between both hands 
as then the current must pass through 
body in the region of the heart. Contacts 
at both wrists instead of both hands are 
even more dangerous as the callous skin 
of the hands has more resistance than 
the wrists. A person who is perspiring 
and skin is somewhat damp, will receive 
a much more severe shock than if his 
skin is dry. Individual persons react dif- 
ferently to shock; what might give you 
or me a nasty shock might kill another 
person. Low voltage shock produces a 
muscular spasm, and if enough current 
flows it will cause coagulation of the 
blood and resultant death. 


Two Types of Hazards 


Let us first classify the types of haz- 
ards there are. I believe we may divide 
these into two (2) distinct classes, the 
visible hazards of those hazards that may 
be seen at glance and the invisible haz- 
ards or those that may be present but 
cannot be seen. 

The visible hazards are found in ex- 
posed wiring, portable cords, broken 
lighting sockets, untaped terminals on 
motors and transformers, open knife 
switches and portable lamp equipment 
without lamp guards. 

ow many times is open or exposed 
wiring found on the walls and ceilings ot 
a plant? This is often permitted and 
at the time of installation is probably 
safe, but after a long period of time the 
insulation deteriorates. It is particularly 
hazardous as a slight mechanical injury 
may expose the bare copper conductors 
and any person may receive a shock if he 
comes in contact with it. 

Portable cords are made to withstand 
a more severe service than wires in con- 
duit. They must stand considerable flex- 
ing and kinking. Ordinarily twisted 
lamp cord should never be used under 
any circumstances for this purpose. Port- 
able lamp cords are made with an addi- 
tional braiding or an outer covering of 
high grade rubber, and in several grades 
for different types of work. The rubber 
covered is recommended for boilers, 
tanks, and service in damp places. Cords 
should be inspected frequently for poor 
insulation, and mechanical injury. Use 
the right cord in the right place. 


Sockets Important 


The type of lamp socket to be used 
with these cords is far more important 
than the cord itself. This is really the 


business end and is the part that is han- 


Assistant Plant Engineer, Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, ew Jersey. Presented 
before the New Jersey Chapter of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers. 


Pronounced hazards may be found 
in industrial wiring for light, usually 
110 volts, and power, usually 220 
volts. The discussion of hazards is 
confined to these voltages. This pa- 
per does not propose rules as bases 
for an electrical code, but does point 
out some common hazards and ways 
to correct them. 

& 


dled most by the person using it. The 
use of brass sockets for this purpose is 
open to severe criticism, and is an es- 
pecially dangerous practice where used 
in tanks or other grounded locations. 
Ordinarily these sockets are not alive but 
they may become so from frayed wires 
where they enter the socket through the 
shell or from mechanical injury. The 
best type of holder is one made of dried, 
treated, wood, or other insulating mate- 
rial; the lamp socket should be so ar- 
ranged that it does not project outside 
of handle and all connections should be 
made below the socket in the base of the 
handle. 

A metal or non-metallic guard should 
be placed over the lamp to prevent break- 
age, and must not fasten to the socket it- 
self but to the handle. The danger in- 
volved is that the lamp may break, caus- 
ing it to arc, and a great possibility that 
the lead wires will short circuit. Then 
again the lead wires are exposed and if 
the fuse does not blow the man is ex- 
posed to the live ends. Usually he thinks 
that if the lamp is broken so is the cir- 
cuit and becomes careless at once. Por- 
celain sockets and weather-proof sockets 
are sometimes used for this purpose, and 
are practical where extreme care is exer- 
cised, but human nature being what it 
is, it is just as easy to use something that 
is fool-proof. 


32-Volt Lamps Used 


It is recommended by the National 
Electric code that portable lamps in 
hazardous locations be of the 32-volt 
type and used with a step-down trans- 
former. Extension lamps are sometimes 
used in an explosive atmosphere and near 
inflammable liquids. lt 1s particularly 
important that these lamp holders be de- 
signed for this service. They should 
preferably be made of micarta, bakelite 
or some other such material and so ar- 
ranged that the cord is moulded into the 
holder, a vapor proof globe fitted over 
the lamp, and non-ferrous guard over 
the globe. This is done to prevent a 
spark igniting the vapor or liquid should 
the holder be dropped on a metallic ob- 
ject near it. 


How many times have you seen a 
workman use an ordinary lamp socket for 
a source of power for his electric drill or 
other portable electric tools. These sock- 
ets are not designed for this service and 
are often overloaded and short circuited. 
The strain of the weight of the portable 
cord and its flexing may break the bodies 
of the sockets. Years ago outlet recep- 
tacles were made with a screw socket built 
in similar to a lamp socket, before the 
days of the T-slot receptacles. Most of 


these were left uncovered; if you have 
any of these either replace them with the 
T-slot receptacle or provide adequate 
covers so that live parts will not be ey. 
posed. 


Exposed Terminals Dangerous 


Another hazard of considerable jm. 
portance is the exposed terminals on 
transformers, motors and rheostats, espe- 
cially in apparatus of less recent many. 
facture but still in service. It seems that 
the manufacturers at that time did not 
consider it important but have realized 
the importance in recent years and have 
provided suitable protection. How easy 
it is for a workman to touch these ex 
posed terminals, and receive a severe 
shock or drop a metal tool on these ter- 
minals causing short circuit and dam- 
age the apparatus or completely shut it 
down as in the following case. A painter 
was working in a power house, painting 
the wall back of the switchboard. There 
was at least eight feet clearance between 
the wall and the 200-volt copper busses. 
He had been cautioned to stay away from 
the bus and not touch it under any cir. 
cumstances. The bus ran parallel to the 
wall at a height of about four feet. He 
had almost completed this area when 
he decided he wanted to put the gallon 
can of paint down, which was about one- 
third full. Without thinking he put the 
can on top of both busses, which were 
capable of carrying 1000 k.v.a. at 220 
volts, and many times that for a short 
circuit period. You can imagine the re 
sults. There was a flash, a report like an 
explosion, the paint disappeared, the can 
melted. Miraculously nobody was hurt. 

Still another accident happened to an 
electrician who was working on a panel 
board. He had taken the front casing, 
including the doors, from a power panel 
to pull in some wire for another circuit. 
The barriers were left in place between 
the live parts of the panel and the gutter 
where the wires are pulled in. To pull in 
these wires through the conduit the elec- 
trician was using a steel “snake” or “fish” 
tape which is a very stiff piece of flat 
steel wire. The power system had a 
grounded neutral mid-tap. As he was 
pulling this “snake,” he was coiling it up 
at the same time. After he had coiled 
about twenty feet of this wire, the rest re- 
mained in the conduit. The end of the 
“snake” slipped out of his hand, un- 
coiled itself, and hit the live parts of the 
power panel. As this was a dead short 
circuit the “snake” became immediately 
red hot causing severe burns to his hand 
but no shock occurred as he was practi: 
cally at ground potential. 


Avoid Open Knife Switches 


Open knife switches used to make and 
break circuits, unless in a power house 
under a competent operator, should be 
enclosed in a protecting cabinet. How 
ever, today there are so many good safety 
switches on the market that are totally 
enclosed and operated from the outs! 
by a handle, that there should be 0 
excuse for the continued use of knife 
switches for this service. 


Next let us consider the invisible har 
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ing, As the largest manufacturer of Papermakers’ Felts in the world, 


Kenwood is constantly searching world-markets for wools of a 





lin texture and quality acceptable for manufacture into Kenwood 
a Felts. Such wools are rarer, more costly, than the wools required 
c for the finest woolen fabrics. From Australia, New Zealand, Scot- 
‘led land, England, South Africa, the Argentine ... Kenwood gathers 
‘oe these carefully selected types of wool, stores them in its great 





warehouses—often more than two million pounds at one time. 


we aN" From this vast assortment, Kenwood is able to select exactly the 


types and grades of wool required for each variety of felt, and 








" = to blend them with expert knowledge of the precise tasks they 
= ODU must later perform when woven into Kenwood Felts. 
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Formation Control Simplex Feature 
on recent Smith Paper Machine Installation 


@ THE Simpcex Fourdrinier shown is the form- An interesting feature of this Fourdrinier is 
ing end of a machine recently installed at Smith the means for providing adjustment to the pitch 
Paper, Inc., designed and built by the Bagley and of the wire, which may be varied up or down 
Sewall Company. The wire is sixty feet long and while the machine is in operation. Changing the 
ninety-five inches wide. pitch of the wire does not necessitate changes in 


The Fourdrinier is arranged to operate with tine an agen: Leges peelion. 


two enclosed type SimpLex Shaking Units, which The table rolls are fitted with bearings of the 
give the desired control of the shake at two diff- eccentric type by which means any individual roll 
erent points along the forming table. may be lowered clear of wire contact as desired. 


THE BAGLEY AND SEWALL COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


SIMPLEX FOURDRINIERS e SIMPLEX ADJUSTABLE SHAKES 
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ards. They are electrical distribution 
systems that are not grounded; balance 
coil circuits obtaining 110-volt lighting 
from 220-volt power circuits; overfusing 
of circuits; improper grounding of both 
permanent equipment and electric tools 
and portable lamps for specially hazard- 
ous locations. 


Grounded System Best 


The electrical distribution systems, or 
network systems as they are called, are of 
two classes, those that are grounded on 
the secondary 220-110-volt side and those 
that are not so grounded. Neither one 
of these systems is infallible; the ground- 
ed system with a grounded neutral wire 
is preferred. This system reduces the 
voltage strain between the conductors and 
ground nearly in half, depending on 
whether it is a two phase or three phase 
system. All lighting circuits may then 
be polarized so that the shell of the 
socket is at ground potential and any one 
touching this part of the circuit would 
not receive a shock. This type of wir- 
ing must use as the neutral conductor a 
wire having a white covering to be used 
for identification. Otherwise the advan- 
tages gained would be lost. Another 
characteristic of this network is that 
when a wire is grounded it immediately 
blows a fuse on the branch circuit; the 
ground must be cleared or the fuses will 
blow as fast as they are put in. 


Many of the older types of distribution 
systems do not have a grounded second- 
ary neutral. Let us see what would hap- 
pen if a ground should develop on one 
side of the 220-volt line. Nothing as far 
as anybody could see, probably nobody 
would know it unless they should check 
the line for grounds. Should anyone ac- 
cidentally touch the other side of the line 
he would receive a shock of 220 volts in- 
stead of 110 volts; there is quite a differ- 
ence. On this type of distribution sys- 
tem if no grounds are present, one may 
touch either conductor separately and 
receive no shock. This breeds contempt 
for the danger or shock, and when a 
ground does occur a serious accident 
may develop. You may say, find the 


ground at once and clear it; that is not 
as easy as it sounds, as the ground may 
be reflected throughout the entire distri- 
bution system. 


Equipment Should Be Grounded 


It is necessary to mention the ground- 
ing of permanent and portable equip- 
ment, in distinction to the electrical dis- 
tribution system. All equipment, such as 
motors, starters, machine shop equipment 
or any other equipment that is connected 
to or attached to an electrical device 
should be grounded. This applies to any 
metallic equipment that would conduct 
electricity, and of course does not apply 
to any material that would not as an in- 
sulator, such as wood, rubber and glass. 
The frame of all such equipment should 
be connected with a suitable ground wire 
to a permanent ground. This protects 
the operator as the machine is then at 
ground potential. 

The following near accident is typical 
when this rule is disobeyed. A qualified 
electrician attempted to drill a hole in 
a pipe hanger in the ceiling. He placed 
his step ladder in position, plugged in 
the electric drill in an outlet but forgot 
to attach the ground clip which was pro- 
vided to clamp to the conduit at the out- 
let. Then he climbed the ladder, grasped 
the overhead piping for support with one 
hand, the drill in the other. Turning 
on the switch to see if the drill would op- 
erate, he received a severe shock, strong 
enough to upset his balance on the lad- 
der. Fortunately he was able to let go 
of the drill as the ladder toppled over 
and grasp the piping for support. His 
calls were heard and the ladder was re- 
placed, to permit him to come down to 
the floor. What had happened? The 
electric drill had developed a ground in 
the field coils so that as soon as the 
switch was turned on the electrician re- 
ceived a shock, one side of the line being 
connected to his right hand and the 
grounded pipe in his other hand. How 
could this have been prevented? If he 
had used the ground clip it would have 
blown a fuse at once and he could not 
have operated the drill until it had been 
fixed. 
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New Chip Board 
Plant Near Portland 


The Redwood Fibre Products Co. of 
Gresham, Oregon, 13 miles east of Port- 
land, is equipping its plant to make chip 
card, and will be ready to go into 
production about September Ist. 

The concern purchased the Gresham 
Property last January, covering 51 
acres, with 21,000 square feet of floor 
space in three concrete and hollow tile 
buildings. These structures have been re- 
conditioned and remodeled to meet the 
requirements of the new project. 

e machine room building is 60 by 
200 feet. The finished stock room is 50 
by 100 feet and the raw stock room is 
40 by 140 feet. The steam plant will be 
%t up adjoining the latter building. 

the chip board machine is a 66-inch 
tim fourdrinier the company recently 


purchased, and will be installed shortly. 
Beaters, pumps and other auxiliary 
equipment has also been bought for the 
plant. The board machine will be driven 
by a steam engine, but the beater, shred- 
der, pumps, etc., will be powered by 
electric motors. 

Water supply is being developed by 
the company in wells on their property. 

For the present, chip board will be 
the chief product of the plant, and it 
will not be further converted in the 
plant. Eventually the company will go 
into the Redwood fibreboard business, 
producing a hard pressed board from 
Redwood bark. Much of this will be 
moulded into shapes for specialty prod- 
ucts. 

A. D. Bowen, who was associated with 
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Don’t Over-Fuse 


Overfusing of lighting or power cir- 
cuits is a common practice even among 
qualified electricians. A fuse is the safety 
valve in an electrical circuit and opens 
the circuit whenever an overload or short 
circuit occurs. Three types of fuses are 
used in low voltage circuits, the plug 
fuse, cartridge fuse and knife blade type. 
The plug fuse is used in circuits up to 
30 amperes, the cartridge fuse up to 60: 
amperes and the knife blade type above 
the 60-ampere fuses. At times when cir- 
cuits become overloaded and blow the 
fuse, instead of removing the trouble, 
the electrician will reinforce the fuse, 
with the intention of fixing it at a later 
date. Most of the time his memory is 
short and it remains as it was . How can 
these fuses be reinforced? Very easily. 
Pennies, washers, etc., are placed under 
plug fuses, pieces of brass tubing are 
substituted for cartridge fuses and pieces 
of flat copper for knife fuses. These 
fuses are generally contained in a cabinet 
with a door to prevent entrance to the 
workman and are very well concealed 
from the average individual. A careful 
inspection of the power panels and light- 
ing cabinets will reveal these violations. 

Modern tamper proof automatic cir- 
cuit breakers for distribution circuits 
avoid many of the hazards common to 
fused circuits. 


The following five rules are considered 
of the utmost importance in the use of 
electrical equipment: 


1. Use materials suitable to the job. 

2. Give proper maintenance to your 
equipment. 

3. Use special precautions with the use 
of electrical equipment in hazardous lo- 
cations. 


4. Live up to the rules and regulations 
of the National Electric Code, and your 
state and municipal electric code. 


5. Remember, you cannot see, hear or 
smell electricity in an exposed part or 
wire, and when you feel it, it is often 
too late. 


J. J. Herb in starting the Pacific Coast 
Paper Mills at Bellingham, Wash., is 
president of Redwood Fibre Products Co. 
W. B. Ledbetter is secretary and treas- 
urer. Jack Johnson, well known Coast 
paper mill man, who recently resigned 
from the Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., is 
plant superintendent, in charge of chip 
board production. 


St. Helens 
Replaces Digesters 


The three new 31/-ton kraft digesters, 
which were to be installed by the St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co. during July, 
have been delayed shortly, but are ex- 
pected to reach the plant some time in 
August. 

The company has completed con- 
struction of the new bleach tank, and 
has also installed a new Zaremba evap- 
orator, similar to those already in op- 
eration at the plant. 











PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


Paper Trade 
Conference Formed 


The wrapping paper merchants of 
Southern California have incorporated 
under state laws as the Paper Trade Con- 
ference of Southern California as a non- 
profit organization. 

By-laws have been adopted and the 
following chosen to act as directors until 
the annual meeting in January, 1938: 
Messers. Roy E. Banks, P. G. Cann, 
T. P. Corcoran, Carl H. Fricke, John 
H. Kehres, A. J. Nelson and A. J. Wil- 
son. 

The board of directors formally or- 
ganized by electing Mr. Corcoran chair- 
man and Mr. Banks vice-chairman. 


Sierra and Pacific 
Selling Nekoosa Bond 


The Sierra Paper Company in Los 
Angeles and the Pacific Paper Company 
in San Francisco are now exclusive job- 
bers in the state of Califorian for the 
Nekoosa Bond, a number one, water- 
marked bond, manufactured by the Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Company of Port 
Edwards, Wisconsin, according to Tim 
O’Keefe of the Sierra Paper Company. 
The line was taken on May Ist. 


Colton 
In East 


Louis A. Colton, San Francisco, vice- 
president of the Zellerbach Paper Co., 
in charge of purchases, was on his an- 
nual eastern trip in June and July visit- 
ing the mills. 


New Carpenter Building 
Ready September Ist 


The Carpenter Paper Co. of Califor- 
nia and the Carpenter Envelope Co. of 
California will jointly occupy the new 
building being built now at 6929 Stan- 
ford Avenue, Los Angeles. The new 
building of reinforced concrete and 
brick construction will be compelted and 
ready for occupancy September Ist, ac- 
cording to Mr. K. C. Holland, general 
manager. The Carpenter Paper Co. will 
occupy 25,000 square feet of the struc- 
ture and the Carpenter Envelope Co. will 
occupy the remaining 50,000 square feet. 
It will be used for both manufacturing 
and warehousing purposes. New equip- 
ment is being added for the manufac- 
turing part of the plant. 

Offices will be sound proof and air 
conditioned. Excellent facilities are be- 
ing provided for the workmen with 
showers, locker room and rest rooms 
equipped with radios for their entertain- 
ment during the lunch period. 

The plant will have a capacity in the 
envelope manufacturing portion of 900,- 
000 envelopes per eight hour shift. 


MacDonald Appointed 
BM&T Sales Manager 


An announcement of interest to the 
paper trade in the Northwest has just 
been made by Mr. Clinton L. Shorno, 
manager of the Portland division of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. T. C. MacDonald to the 
position of sales manager of the Wrap- 
ping and Stationery Department of the 
Portland division. 

Mr. MacDonald has been in charge of 
the Salem division and leaves this post 
to take up his new duties in Portland. 
He has had a wide experience in the 
paper field and has been connected with 
the Blake, Moffitt & Towne organiza- 
tion for fourteen years. 

In making this announcement, Mr. 
Shorno states, “The appointment was 
made in recognition of Mr. MacDonald’s 
qualifications and the need of additional 
executive ability in keeping with the 
firm’s increasing business.” 

Mr. B. M. Donaldson has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Salem 
division. 


Elkus Paper 
In New Building 


Elkus Paper Co., San Francie 
moved in June from 1208 Howard 
to a fine renovated building at 301 Gol. % 
den Gate Avenue, where they have more 
than tripled their floor space and where 
they have joint quarters with the new! 
firm of Mangrum, Holbrook & Elkus™ 
This formerly was the Mangrum, Hol” 
brook Co., a 70-year-old San Francisco | ; 
hotel and restaurant supply house, and’ 
recently Richard Elkus and his brother, 
Eugene S. Elkus, Jr., and their father, 
Eugene Elkus, Sr., became a part of it, © 

The Elkus Paper Co. recently added ” 
two more salesmen to its staff. The pa® 
per company remains a separate 
poration, with a separate part of then 
establishment. 


Stockton Branch 
Celebrates Anniversary 


An item of interest comes from Stocks 
ton, Calif., of an annual picnic ; 
luncheon which was held in celebrati 
of the second anniversary of the Stod 
ton division of Blake, Moffitt & To 
With Mr. L. M. Heath, manager of the 
division, the employees and their fri 
journeyed to Camanche, Calif., on Sum” 
day, June’ 6, where a day was spent with | 
many activities, including swimming, b 
ball games, races, etc. 

It wil be recalled that in June, 1935, 
the Stockton division was added to @ ; 
chain of Blake, Moffitt & Towne housed 
on the Pacific Coast, bringing the num 
ber of divisions up to fifteen. 
building is located at 400 West Ma 
Street and is adequately fitted to 
the paper buyers in Stockton and ¢ 
adjoining counties of San Joaquin, : 
slaus, Tuolumne, Calaveras and Amadone 


Cantine to 


Visit Coast 


A Pacific Coast visitor late in July 
will be Holly R. Cantine, president of 7 
the Martin Cantine Co. and The Tissue 
Co. In San Francisco he will visit with 
E. B. Skinner of the Martin Cantine Co. 
and D. L. Maxwell of the Tissue firm. 





THINK WHAT THYY NEWEST 


BIRD SCREEN 


CAN DO FOR YOU 


The newest model Bird Screen has the capacity to meet 


today’s production demands... . It furnishes the paper 
machine with a continuous and ample supply of clean, uni- 
form stock free of strings, lumps and slime. .. . It’s easier 
to operate and maintain than ever before and it assures 
lowest screening cost per ton. . . . May we give you the facts 
On the one best screen for your job? 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE - MASSACHUSETTS 








THE BULK OF NORTH AMERICA’S PAPER PASSES THROUGH BIRD SCREEN 
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PUGET SOUND 
PULP. TIMBER COMPANY 


' BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
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Report on the 5 Day Week 


by LEW GRONICH* 


The five-day week is a subject upon 
which we can do no theorizing. All of 
you gentlemen know the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a policy. 

I have checked with the Merchants 

‘and Manufacturers Association in Los 
"Angeles on the action of other industries 

in this regard. I was told that the gen- 

eral trend is in the direction of the 5- 
day week and that some industries ac- 
tually were operating on a 40-hour, 5-day 
week, but in no instance did any industry 
adopt the plan without the unanimous 

“approval of all factors in that particular 


2 industry. 


The Los Angeels paper merchants, who 
handle fine paper exclusively, at a meet- 
ing held two weeks ago, expressed their 
approval of the 40-hour, 5-day week idea, 
but the dual houses, carrying wrapping 
papers as well as fine, found themselves 
unable to conform unless all members of 
the wrapping paper trade did likewise. 


*General Manager, General Paper Company, 
Los Angeles. Presented at the 20th Annual Con- 
vention of the Pacific States Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, Del Monte, California, May 13-14, 1937. 


Up to the present time, several wrapping 
Paper operators are unwilling to close on 
Saturday, claiming that their customers 
need a Saturday service. 

With labor in its present state, the 
40-hour, 5-day week seems to be a feasible 
one, but it certainly would be unfair 
for half the trade to close on Saturday 
while the other half still continued to 
do business. Most of those whom I have 
contacted assume the attitude that it mat- 
tered not whether they had a 40-hour, 
5-day week, or a 31-hour, 4-day week, or 
any other arrangement, just so long as 
everyone in the industry did the same 
thing. 

It may be readily seen from this, while 
the 5-day week is a subject upon which 
theorizing cannot be indulged, those of 
us who have had experience with labor 
and those of us who have watched the 
trend of the laborist attitutde, might feel 
that the 40-hour, 5-day week is a step in 
the direction of a more harmonious un- 
derstanding between those who are hired 
and those who do the hiring. 


vW 


0’Neil Named 


Acting Secretary 


Edward L. O’Neil has been named act- 
ing secretary of the Paper Trade Confer- 
ence at San Francisco to succeed H. Ar- 
thur Dunn, Jr., who remains as coun- 
sel. Mr. Dunn has been associated with 


paper organization activities in San 
Francisco and the Hastings Law College 
of the University of California. 


Delaney Passes 
At Stockton 


Arthur Delaney, for 35 years with the 
Zellerbach Paper Co., died recently at 
Stockton, where he was a printing pa- 
‘per department salesman. Gus Schleicher 
was transferred from the Zellerbach of- 

in Los Angeles to take Mr. De- 
_laney’s place. 


Sherman 
In New Building 


The Sherman Paper Products Cor- 
ation is now moved into its new of- 
and plant at 1646 North Spring 
street, Los Angeles. This recent move 
another step in the continuous growth 
tm has enjoyed during the eight 


a cand a half years it has been located in 


city. 
Be H. Carter Flinn, manager of the com- 
_ Pany, reports that sales display rooms 
will be established at the new plant 
y where customers may see samples 
0f the complete Sherman line. Eighty 
/Per cent of the products sold by the 
“eMpany now are manufactured locally. 


Jefferies Heads 
Mill Department 


Announcement has just been made by 
Mr. O. W. Mielke, general manager of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Donald L. Jeffries to the 
position of sales manager of the mill 
department at San Francisco. Jeffries, 
formerly assistant printing sales manager, 
will in his new position have charge of 
specialty papers and volume business 
placed by large purchasers and convert- 
ers. 

James A. Grumer in charge of sales 
in the printing paper department will 
have as his new assistant, H. P. West- 
ler, who has been promoted from the 
sales staff to this position. With a wide 
experience in the paper business and a 
knowledge of the requirements of the 
trade, Mr. Grumer will look to Westler 
to develop new sales potentialities and 
asisst the salesmen in the fild. Prior 
to joining the Blake, Moffit & Towne 
organization some thirteen years ago, 
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/ . 
(Westler was connected with the Seaman 


aper Company in Minneapolis. 

Many in the trade will recognize Don- 
ald L. Jeffries as the son of Frank E. 
Jeffries, head of the Tacoma Paper & 
Stationery Company, one of the import- 
ant links in the Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
chain in the Pacific Northwest. Aside 
from the advantage of being raised, so- 
to-speak, in the atmosphere of paper, 
Jeffries upon his graduation from the 
University of Oregon entered the employ 
of a prominent Northwest mill. 

After this valuable mill experience, he 
joined the organization of Neenah Paper 
Company at Neenah, Wisconsin, man- 
ufacturers of high grade bond and ledger 
papers. Here he spent much time in the 
testing laboratory, gaining a full know- 
ledge of paper technology. He was also, 
for a time, connected with the Northern 
Paper Mills, located at Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, large manufacturers of tissue and 
towelling papers. 

In order ro round out his experience, 
Jeffries followed this up with an inten- 
sive course in printing at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. 
This work included the study of Chem- 
istry of Printing Inks and all other tech- 
nical matters connected with the Graphic 
Arts. 

He is a director of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and last year was chair- 
man of the Marine Committee. When 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
was opened, he was general chairman of 
the Celebration Committee for the Junior 
Chamber of Commorce, having charge of 
land, sea and air celebration activities. 


Swain Returns 


to Coast 

Roy A. Swain, Pacific Coast represent- 
ative of the L. L. Brown Paper Co. of 
Adams, Mass., returned recently from a 
ninety day trip by auto through the 
East. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Swain. The trip included a visit to the 
plant at Adams. 


Jenkins 


Home Again 


Gordon Jenkins, owner of the Gordon 
Jenkins Paper Co. of Los Angeles, has re- 
turned with Mrs. Jenkins from an ex- 
tended business and vacation trip east. 
He attended the Shrine convention in 
Detroit during his trip. 


Ross Soldiering 

Kenneth Ross of the Silklin Paper 
Corporation will spend the last two 
weeks of July at the army post near 
Monterey. Mr. Ross is a captain in the 
reserves. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Postal Developments 


by VICTOR E. HECHT* 


HE information which I present 

has been furnished through the 

courtesy of Thomas Quinn Bees- 
ley, the executive director of the National 
Council of Business Mail Users. Mr. 
Beesley has requested that a copy of this 
report be mimeographed and distributed 
to the membership of the Pacific States 
Paper Trade Association as there are sev- 
eral points that should be carefully stud- 
ied and its is possible, too, that letters 
sent to senators and congressmen regard- 
ing proposed legislation might be pro- 
ductive of much good. 

The National Council of Business Mail 
Users is now in a position to offer indi- 
vidual service to members of the paper 
industry who have special problems re- 
quiring Washington action. 

The National Council has done some 
splendid work in the interests of the 
Paper Industry and careful consideration 
should be given to the proposal that is 
coming from them in the near future. 


Since May, 1936, there have been some 
extremely important developments in 
postal affairs, and we urge your most 
serious attention to this report. 

The prices of postage, and the postal 
regulations, directly affect the volume of 
paper you can sell. We need only to 
remind you of what happened when First 
Class postage was raised to 3 cents. You 
know what happened when the depart- 
ment rescinded the privilege of sending 
bulk, unaddressed avertising matter to 
cities and towns having carrier service. 
In each instance, the paper trade suf- 
fered a loss of volume, because printed 
advertising matter uses a large percentage 
of the paper that is sold. 


We now direct your attention to the 
budget situation in Washington, because 
it is going to have the largest single in- 
fluence on postal rates and postal regu- 
lations, of any topic now before the Con- 
gress and the White House. The budget 
problem can be solved only by the gov- 
ernment getting every single dollar of 
revenue it can raise from any source, 
and one of the most obvious sources, 
apart from taxes, is postage. The Post 
Office Department has aldready an- 
nounced that it intends to ask the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives to include another year 
of 3c postage in the so-called ‘Nuisance 
Taxes” which otherwise expire automatic- 
ally next month, on June 30th. Further- 
more, under date of April 23, the Post- 
master General notified all postmasters 
to look over their offices and effect all 
saving they possibly can without actually 
impairing the efficiency of the offices. 
On the surface this seems praiseworthy, 
but in effect it means that any expendi- 
ture which can be deferred without in- 
jury to the service must be deferred, at 
least for the time being. In other words, 
we fear that business mail users, and our 


*Vice-President, Zellerbach Paper Company, 
San Francisco. Report on Postal Developments 
from May, 1936, to May, 1937, with recommen- 
dations for action by the, Pacific States Paper 
Trade Association. Presented at the 20th Annual 
Convention of the Pacific States Paper Trade As- 
sociation, Del Monte, California, May 13-14, 
1937. 


industry, are in danger of suffering the 
evil effects of false economy, the results 
of which we may soon begin to feel di- 
rectly. 

Since it is not enough merely to point 
out the false economy, unless we suggest 
where real savings could be made, you 
should know that the amount of free 
mail, in Penalty envelopes, carried last 
year by the Post Office Department for 
the other branches of the government, 
totaled the huge sum of almost $34,000,- 
000.00 This is an increase of almost 
$10,000,0000.00, or 37%2 per cent in two 
years, the 1934 total being $24,500,000. 
It is true that the Post Office Department 
gets a bookkeeping credit for this at the 
Treasury, but the Congressional appropri- 
ation in cash to pay for this, is charged 
against the post office as a cash debit 
on the Treasury books. We believe that 
the government departments and agen- 
cies should be required to pay for this 
free mail in cash, out of their own ap- 
propriations. The overhead expense of 
this mail is a burden on the Post Office, 
and indirectly it is passed along to the 
business mail users, who are our cus- 
tomers. The same principle applies to 
non-postal services recently performed by 
the department in distributing the sol- 
diers’ bonus bonds, and the Treasury 
savings bonds, because the department 
took a cash loss of $1,500,000.00 on 
these two jobs, which is charged to the 
Post Office Department instead of the 
Treasury Department where it belongs. 
The loss on Second Class mail last year 
totalled $91,000,000.00, and the Bureau 
of the Budget of Treasury Department 
estimates that the Post Office will lose 
$93,000,000.00 on Second Class this 
year. By comparison, the loss on Third 
Class Mail is insignificant, and Fourth 
Class mail, or parcel post, is making a 
profit. Nevertheless, we warn you that 
our industry must be prepared to resist 
possible rate increases in these two classes. 

From the point of view of improved 
postal administration, the outstanding 
event of the year was the passage by the 
house of the Ramspeck Bill placing First, 
Second and Third Class Postamsters 
under Civil Service, this bill now being 
before the senate, with the certainty that 
it will be adopted before Congress ad- 
journs. The great benefit of this bill 
will be that it will eventually remove the 
Post Office Department from politics en- 
tirely, and in the meanwhile will prevent 
the use of postmasterships as local politi- 
cal footballs. We point to the Postal 
Services of Canada and Great Britain 
as example of what can be accomplished 
by post offices that are not in politics. 


The event of greatest significance for 
the future, during the year, was the ex- 
tension of air mail across the Pacific 
and to all major points in Central and 
South America, and its eventual exten- 
sion across the Atlantic this coming win- 
ter or next spring. This will open up 
a vast new field for new kinds of paper 
suitable for such mail; and while volume 
will develop slowly, it will eventually be- 
come an important item because similar 


extensions of air mail are being planned 
for many towns and cities and interior 
points in the United States not now en. 
joying direct air service. The depart. 
ment is already experimenting with an 
apparatus that will permit any airplane 
to drop off and pick up bags of air mail 
without stoppine. just as railway trains 
now do. A bill was recently introduced 
by Senator Copeland that would eventy- 
ally establish bulk transportation of First 
Class Mail by air at practically ordinary 
postage rates, just as the British Pog 
Office now does between London and 
the Dominions like South Africa and 
Australia, and the Dependencies like 
India. The advantages of such bulk 
transportation of air mail between the 
Pacific Coast and the East are too ob- 
vious for comment. Air mail increased 
50 per cent in volume last year, and 
so far this year has broken all records. 

One of the major problems yet to be 
solved, is the speeding up of mail trans. 
portation on advertising matter, and even 
on First Class matter. Third Class mail 
is taking too long in delivery from our 
customers to their customers, and natur- 
ally this affects our volume in the long 
run. It is believed that this slow trans 
portation in large measure is caused by 
false economy in the administration of 
the Railway Mail Service, due to the 
policy of the Railway Mail Service in 
renting only fixed units of space from 
the railroads, and holding back mail at 
the main terminals until there is enough 
mail to fill the space. The express com- 
panies and the air lines and all other 
common carriers of 1. c. |. merchandise 
operate on a weight basis, and ship the 
goods out as fast as schedules permit. The 
Post Office Department should move its 
mail on a weight basis, and speed it up 
accordingly. The National Council of 
Business Mail Users is campaigning for 
this in Washington, and at the last ses- 
sion of Congress obtained a resolution by 
the House of Representatives authorizing 
an investigation of mail transportation. 
This investigation has been going on 
quietly during the past few months, and 
will be continued until recommendations 
can be made to Congress for needed legis- 
lation. 


We believe the Third Class weight 
limit should be increased from its pres 
ent 8 ounces, which is entirely too low, 
to some higher bracket like 14 ounces, 
and commend the efforts of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Mail Users to 
get the department to authorize this in- 
crease. The rate above 8 ounces would be 
in proportion to the present rates up to 8 
ounces. Valuable data on the subject 
has been furnished the Council by the 
paper trade, to use in presenting the 
subject at Washington, and favorable 
action is expected. 

It has been recommended that you 
write to your two United States Senators 
and your Congressman, urging their sup- 
port of the matters contained in our fe 
port. 

















@ Up-to-the-minute drive for the Stockton, California mill of 
Fibreboard Products Inc., spelled Westinghouse to Mr. Leland 
S. Rosener, their Consulting Engineer. Westinghouse experience 
and equipment were thus once more called upon to meet a mod- 
ernization problem. 


The problem was met by a four-unit synchronous Motor-Genera- 
tor set and a 250-hp. adjustable-speed D-C. motor drive, direct- 
coupled to the line shaft. Distribution equipment included a 
440-volt, dead front, combination breaker and linestarter board, 
and a 2200-volt assembly including starter, disconnects and 
feeders. Latest operation reports speak highly of this new equip- 
ment’s performance. 


It is a source of pride that so many mills, equipped in earlier 
years, turn again to Westinghouse when modernization is needed. 
Whether you are contemplating a new mill, or modernization, it 
is in your interest to investigate the complete Westinghouse serv- 
ice. For full details without obligation, call your nearest West- 
inghouse office. J 93262 


Westinghouse Electric, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FROM P POWER SUPPLY TO DRIVEN MACHINE 


pacify Westinghouse 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRy 


Effect of Social Security 
Legislation on Costs 


by E. A. BREYMAN* 


HETHER an automobile or a 
wife falls in the luxury class 
would open an argument, and 
so no one is looking for arguments these 
days. Those of us who possess both, 
however—and most of us do—well know 
the meaning of the phrase, “It is not 
the original cost, but the upkeep.” 
This same thought applies to Social 
Security Taxes. At our meeting last year, 
I endeavored to digest the Social Se- 
curity Act and stated that, in round 
numbers, the Unemployment Insurance 
and Old Age Pension features of the act 
imposed an operating expense on the 
paper merchant of from 8 per cent to 
30 per cent of his total present net profit. 
This is, however, but a start if we are 
to consider the subject of, The Effec 
of Social Security Legislation on Costs. 
It is necessary to remember that Social 
Security Taxes are pyramiding taxes. 
This legislation imposes an excise tax on 
the employer an income tax on the em- 
ployee wheresoever he shall work, with 
but minor exceptions. 


I have made some calculations which 
show the effect of these taxes in the 
ultimate price to the consumer. I am 
told that in raw material production, 
labor is at least 50 per cent of the sell- 
ing price; in the conversion of raw ma- 
terial into a manufactured product, labor 
represents at least 25 per cent of the 
selling price; in the wholesale distribution 
field, labor is approximately 60 per cent 
of the expense of distribution, which 
same percentage applies to the retail 


field. 


By applying the tax rate obtaining dur- 
ing this year, 3 per cent (2 per cent 
for unemployment insurance and 1 per 
cent for old age pensions) to the payrolls 
which exist in these four subdivisions, 
starting with the original production and 
ending with the consumer, the pyramid- 
ing of these taxes will equal this year 
approximately 2 per cent of the selling 
price of the article to the consumer. 

This does not take into consideration 
the taxes paid on the wages of the em- 
ployee in those industries which are fur- 
nishing supplies and machinery in order 
that their customers may operate. 

Most of us have considered that the 
Social Security Act imposed only the bur- 
den of the direct taxation resulting from 
the application of the progressive rates 
on the wages paid. However, this act 
provided, in addition to the amounts 
raised from these payroll taxes, general 
appropriations in the following amounts: 

To furnish financial as- 

sistance to aged needy 

individuals until old age 

pensions become effec- 

tive ; $49,750,000 

To assist states in public 

health work 

Grants to states for ma- 

ternal and child welfare 3,800,000 


8,000,000 





*Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, 
California. Presented at the 20th Annual Con- 
vention of the Pacific States Paper Trade As- 
sociation, Del Monte, California, May 13-14, 
1937. 


Grants to. states for 


needy children 24,750,000 

Grants to states for crip- 

pled children 2,850,000 

Grants for child welfare 

services 1,500,000 

Grants to states for voca- 

cational rehabilitation 841,000 

Appropriation 

for child’s bureau 425,000 

Grants to states for aid 

of the blind 3,000,000 
Toral 74,916,000 


These sums must be raised by general 
federal taxation, which means that they 
are ultimately to become a further charge 
to industry either directly or indirectly. 

In addition, the agency bureaus, etc., 
which must be set up by the states and 
the federal government to administer this 
act will call for the employment of liter- 
ally thousands of people and the provi- 
sion of proper office space and equip- 
ment for them, the cost of which will 
run into many more millions, likewise 
assessable against industry. 

Since this act became effective in Aug- 
ust, 1935, it has become necessary for 
every business to make provision for the 
maintenance of complete records and the 
compilation of forms and statistics to 
comply with the requirements of the act. 
This burden adds to the operating ex- 
pense of all industry alike. 

And, last but not least, it is necessary 
to emphasize that the general improve- 
ment in business and the general increase 
in the cost of living has brought about 
the employment of additional personnel 
plus an increase in the general compen- 
sation of all personnel, whether organized 
or unorganized. Every $100 added to in- 
dustry’s payroll, whether the addition of 
personnel or increased wages, adds $3 
to the tax burden for 1937, which is 
progressively increased to $6 in 1949 and 
ever thereafter. 

There is, moreover, a movement under 
way already, sponsored primarily by 
trade unions, to add to the amounts paid 
by the employer the amounts which are 
now assesed as an income tax against the 
employee. This would add approximately 
another 2 per cent of the payroll were 
this done during 1937 and 4 per cent 
from 1949 an thereafter. Bills have 
already been suggested to make the Old 
Age Pension provisions of the act ef- 
fective before 1942. It should likewise 
be understood that there is no guarantee 
that the rates assessed are actuarily sound 
and that they will raise sufficient funds 
to take care of the obligations of the 
state and federal governments for un- 
employment payments and old pensions. 

The act provides that the federal gov- 
ernment shall invest the money raised 
only in interest bearing obligations of 
the United States or in obligations guar- 
anteed as to both principal and interest 
by the United States—such obligations 
to provide an investment yield of not 
less than 3 per cent. 

Regardless of the fact that such sums 
are ear-marked, each Congress must ap- 
propriate sufficient sums to meet the ob- 


ligations of the act itself. If the ear. 
marked funds are insufficient and suc. 
ceeding Congresses determine that the 
obligations of the act should be met. 
additional appropriations in excess of 
the fund must be made. 

No one denies the desirability of meer. 
ing the social problems which unemplo;- 
ment and old age engender. There are 
few who are critical of the objectives of 
the Social Security Act. The problem 
which the act imposes on industry is one 
of simple arithmetic—where is the money 
coming from? It must come from in. 
dustry, which means that if industry is 
to survive, it must come from the cus- 
tomers of industry. 

If it comes from the customers of in- 
dustry, it must become a part of the 
selling price. 

In those industries where it does not be- 
come part of the selling price, capital re- 
ceives a lesser return. Inasmuch as capi- 
tal flows to those industries where the 
return is greatest, to assure itself of ade- 
quate capital, industry must, therefore, 
reflect all or part of these taxes in its 
selling prices or go out of business. 

Do those in the paper distributing 
trade want to go out of business? If 
not, they better consider the upkeep of 
the old car as well as the original cose. 


REDDY 
KILOWATT 


Your Electrical Servant, Says: 





“I enjoy hard work, 
ask little pay: 
Just turn the switch, 

then go and play.” 


* 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


“To Best Serve the Public Interest” 
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At Last 
4 Permanent Blue 

A comprehensive laboratory report on the characteristics 
and applications of Syan Blue B, a product of the first new 
blue pigment in 100 years, has been released by The Inter- 
national Printing Ink Corporation. The results of tests and 
studies carried on for nearly two years are contained in this 
report. 

The pigment from which Syan Blue B is derived is the new 
phthalocyanine compound discovered a few years ago by two 
Swiss chemists. Research in Germany and in England led 
to the commercial development of the compound, hailed as 
the first new blue since Ultramarine, which was discovered in 
1826. The pigment is now being used in the manufacture 
of printing inks and industrial finishes for applications in 
printing, packaging, decorating and other fields. 

According to IPI’s findings, the properties of Syan Blue B 
make it, in many ways, superior to existing blues. Tests in- 
dicate it to be exceptionally fast to light and heat, to acids, 
alkalies, and limes. It is insoluble in oil, in spirits, and in nitro- 
cellulose solvents. Characterized by high tinctorial strength 
and brilliance of shade, the color of Syan Blue B is said to be 
well adapted to general advertising and industrial uses. Its 
properties of fastness make it particularly well suited to appli- 
cations which require a color resistant to light, heat and 
chemical reagents. 

According to the report, comparative tests have been made 
between the new pigment and other existing blues—Perman- 
ent and Fugitive Peacock, Ultramarine, and Iron Blue. These 
comparisons are divided according to various fields. For ex- 
ample, as a Soap Wrapper ink, Syan Blue B is proof to al- 
kali, soap and light, while it rates high in tinctorial strength, 
printing qualities, and cleanliness of tone. Ultramarine blue, 
while fast to alkali, soap and light, is poor in tinctorial 
strength and in printing qualities. 

Some of the classifications covered in these comparative 
ratings are sign and poster inks, process printing inks, parch- 
ment inks, offset and tin printing inks, carton inks, retogravure 
inks, and lacquers and enamels. The only pigment proof to 
both acids and alkalies, and faster to light and heat than any 
of the present blues, Syan Blue B is shown in each case to have 
superior characteristics. 

The results of ‘“‘fadeometer” light fastness tests are illus- 
trated graphically in the report, which reproduces samples of 
five blue colors before and after being subjected to light. Syan 
Blue B is represented as fading only slightly after 330 fade- 
ometer hours (equivalent to nearly a year of sunlight). The 
next best blue from a standpoint of light fastness is Iron Blue, 
yet it begins to fade after 83 fadeometer hours, and in 125 
hours, it shows very noticeable fading. Fugitive Peacock Blue 
fades badly in one and one-half fadeometer hours. 

The cover of the report is printed in Syan Blue B and sev- 
eral samples of the new color are included in the appendix. 
a may be obtained from IPI, 75 Varick Street, New York 
ity. 


Argentine Paper Production 


Primary figures just published in the “Industrial Census of 
1935” show 22 pulp and paper mills operating in Argentina 
as of October 31, 1935. These establishments employed 127 
salaried workers and 2,643 workmen. Production for the fiscal 
year 1934-1935 reached a total of 70,368 short tons. The 
largest item of production in these mills is wrapping paper, 
which totaled 26,509 short tons. Another large item was paper 
eards and container boards, which totaled 3,341 short tons. 
The production of book paper amounted to only 1,375 tons 
and an imitation linen paper to 176 tons. (Vice Consul Sher- 
burne Dillingham, Buenos Aires). 


POSITION WANTED 


FORESTER—At present employed, desires position in 
charge Woods management and pulpwood supply. Tecb- 
nical training and ten years experience in Northwest. 
Reply, Box 15, Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Co- 
Umbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
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ORRFFITS 


_ 
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Not Quality Alone 


It’s not only the superiority of the felt itself 
that has earned Orr its enviable reputation. It 
is also the ability of Orr representatives to select 
the right felt for the job. 


Such ability, of course, comes only with exper- 
ience .. . the kind of experience gained through 
years of contact with mill men and their prob- 
lems ... the kind that may be of help to you. 


When the Orr representative calls, don’t hesitate 
to discuss your felting problems. A bit of advice 
might save you thousands of dollars annually. 


Pacific Coast Representative: WALTER S. HODGES 
Pacific Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


THE ORR FELT and 
BLANKET COMPANY 


PIQUA, OHIO 
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PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


For all makes of 


CHIP SCREENS 
KNOTTERS 
SLIVER SCREENS 
ROTARY SCREENS 


The modern heavy duty equip- 
ment in Mundt’s plant assures ac- 
curate punching of any standard 
acid or chemical resisting alloy 


plates. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES faci- 
itated by large manufac- 
turing capacity. 


WIDE PLATES perforated 


accurately. 


Extensive experience in 
supplying Pacific Coast 
Mills assures filling of 
orders correctly. 


@ 
MUNDT STAINLESS 
STEEL BLOW PIT DIFFUSER 
PLATES are successfully 
replacing Tile Bottoms. 


PACIFIC COAST 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


PORTLAND: 
784 Pittock Bldg. 


San Francisco Seattle 
343 Sansome St. 715 White Bldg. 


Agents for 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


Jersey City, N. J. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


—INSULATION— 





PROPER MATERIALS 
ADDED EFFICIENCY 
YEARLY DIVIDENDS 
SATISFACTION | 


PLANT RUBBER & AsBesTos Works 


Sales Offices Factories 
San Francisco - Oakland San Francisco - Redwood City 
Los Angeles - Wilmington Los Angeles 





ASBESTOS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Distributors and Applying Contractors 
Portland Seattle Tacoma Spokane 



























































SULPHUR 


Freeport Sulphur Company 
The Chanin Bldg., New York City 
122 East 42nd Street 








62 6 OD ses 
Freeport, Brazoria County, Texas 


Grande Ecaille, Plaquemines Parish, 
Louisiana 


Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 


Balfour, Guthrie & Company | © 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Vancouver, B. C. 


SULPHUR 

















